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When oil is discovered, the words “‘buried treasure”’ 
quickly come to mind. 

But oil underground is not true wealth until it 
is brought to the surface and refined into useful 
products, which are marketed. And without facili- 
ties to handle it above ground, the oil will remain 
locked beneath the surface. 

In North Dakota, Standard Oil is providing a 
‘**key’’—a new 30,000-barrel-a-day refinery at 
Mandan—which will help unlock nature’s buried 
treasure. Service Pipe Line Company, a Standard 
Oil subsidiary, built the first crude oil gathering 
lines and crude oil pipelines in North Dakota. 


Standard Oil Company 
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EVEN AFTER OIL is discovered by drilling operations such as this 
one, it cannot be economically produced, refined and marketed 
without large investments in handling facilities on the surface. 
Standard Oil’s new Mandan refinery and pipelines will help to 
increase production and distribution of North Dakota oil. 


THIS NEW STANDARD OIL REFINERY at Mandan was dedicated October 2. Capable of refining 
30,000 barrels a day, it is the first major oil refinery in North Dakota. It probably is the 
state’s largest industrial unit, and is creating new jobs for many North Dakota citizens. 


THE KEY 10 BURIED TREASURE! 
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These lines supply the new refinery. 

Gaso'ine and other products made at the refinery 
will be sold throughout North Dakota by Standard 
Oil agents and dealers. An additional volume of 
refined products will be sent through our new 200- 
mile pipeline from Mandan to Jamestown and to 
Moorhead, Minnesota. At Moorhead this new pipe- 
line connects with other Standard Oil producis 
pipelines serving the Midwest. 

These important investments by Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies mean that more of 
North Dakota’s buried treasure can be converted 
into usable wealth. 









A STANDARD OIL pipeline will take finished products to ‘he 
Standard Oil terminal at Moorhead, Minnesota (above). From 
there they can be shipped through Standard Oil pipelines to ot ier 
sections of the Midwest where Standard Oil agents and dealers 
provide their customers with uniform, higti-quality products. 
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The Cover 


Wausau High School boys 
planting trees on marginal land 
is an example of students getting 
outside the classroom to work on 
projects for the welfare of the 
community. In many school sys- 
tems in Wisconsin, students co- 
operate with other agencies in the 
community as a part of the edu- 
cational process and a service to 
the community. The cover photo- 
graph is thru the courtesy of the 
Wausau Public Schools. 


* 
Calendar of Events 


Feb. 18—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 19-23—National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Feb. 24-26—American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher 
NEA, Chicago 

Feb. 26—Mar. 2—American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis 

Mar. 4—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Mar. 16-19—Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, Chi- 
cago 

Apr. 1—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Green Bay 
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How this skilled backstage crew helps 
the railroads give a smooth performance 


\\ 
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The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . . . the engineer who 


“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . 


.. and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 
challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 





There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 





Handling $ 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 


employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 


The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 





ee 


And these are only a few of the thou- 
sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
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mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15. 











WEA Summary Finan- 
cial Statement 
September 1954 
Balance Sept. 1 ____- $ 8,342.52 


neces .........-+ 16,116.15 
24,458.67 
Expenditures ___-_~~- 11,954.82 


Cash Balance Oct. 1 12,503.85 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) 104,000.00 
Life Membership 


DE cerned. 2,659.35 
Retirement reserve 
NE Sirs es 5,478.71 
$112,138.06 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


October 1954 


OE eee $ 12,503.85 
ras 101,654.05 
114,157.90 
Expenditures ___---_- 15,524.38 
Balance Nov. 1 ___-- 98,633.52 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds— 
par value _____-_ 104,000.00 
Life Membership 
Sees eta 2,659.35 
Retirement Reserve 
ae 5,478.71 
$112,138.06 





New NEA Film Is 
Now in Production 


Mark of a Man, fifth film in the 
public relations series produced 
by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and affiliated state educa- 
tion associations, is being made in 
the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The film will show 
how schools aid in the prevention 
of delinquency. 

Production began this month 
by Agrafilms, Inc., makers of 
What Greater Gift, Skippy an 
the 3 R’s, and Freedom to Learn, 
earlier films in the series. 

All the films produced by the 
NEA and the state associations 
are available by writing to the 
WEA office. Except during Amer- 
ican Education Week, the prints 
owned by the WEA are usually 
sufficient to meet the demands. 


November, 1954 
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A Close Look at WEA 


N THE preparation of this, my last annual re- 
port, it has been suggested that I draw upon the 


- experiences of 21 years as executive secretary and 
_ interpret the WEA record in advisory, recommen- 
- datory form. Never having been a liberal dispenser 


of unsolicited advice I yield to the risky task with 


- fearsome reservations. WEA members must be- 
- lieve there is no pose of imperiousness or infalli- 
_ bility in any comments offered—merely one man’s 
_ impressions from years in public and _ publicized 
activity. 


_ Educational Progress Comes the Hard Way 


When your secretary came into the official WEA 


| scene turmoil and desperation prevailed. Morale 
_ was at a low. An assessor of incomes was urging 
- that the “surplus” of $20,000,000 in the retirement 


ahaha ani 


fund justified a suspension of the teachers’ surtax. 
Sure enough, a bill to freeze the fund appeared in 
the legislature. A taxpayers alliance had field men 


hustling from one town to another urging school 
retrenchment with harmful consequences. The 
_ WEA Journal and secretary accepted the challenge 


and fought it out hand to hand. Local associations 
and administrators followed suit. Barbs against 


- school costs flew from all directions. WEA resolu- 
tions protested unreasonable curtailments. Pre- 
' judice and catchy phrases were used by profes- 
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ional tax reductionists to end “educational infla- 
tion.” The WEA Journal editor became a target for 


- anti-education groups. 


A few gents from Lakeshore way called on the 
secretary to get his agreement to 15-mill tax limita- 
tion bill. Despite our objections such a bill was 
introduced. There was a drive against supervision. 


Twenty-one years as executive secretary of the 


Wisconsin Education Association supplies a 


background for an overall view of the progress 


in education. At times the going was rough 


| but the total accomplishments have been many. 
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' School boards tried to sabotage the $75 salary law. 
’ Bills to reduce the state superintendent’s salary to 
' $4,500; to enforce a graduated salary reduction for 


all receiving compensation directly or indirectly 
from the state; to abolish school board conven- 


' tions; remove the priority of school tax revenues; 
_ and, to make the supervising teacher law optional, 


further illustrate the educational crisis. 


Against great odds the WEA, the state superin- 
tendent, and some lay groups, fought powerful 
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O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


of the 


Wisconsin Education Association 
1933-1954 


Annual Report submitted to the Representative 
Assembly of the WEA, November 4, 
1954, and adopted 


propaganda. Glenn Frank continued to speak on 
“The Sword over Education.” WEA and other con- 
ventions were outspoken against the ruthless anti- 
education drive. The association set up media of 
counteraction and by 1935 the trend swung toward 
retrieving some losses. An informed public will in- 
evitably stand up for schools. Salary and budget 
restorations followed. In Madison a city referendum 
ordered salary cuts restored by a wide margin of 
votes. The “fads and frills” appeal fell flat and 
extracurriculars, the first to be ousted, were 
quickly reinstated. A rebound of public and legis- 
lative sentiment was on the way. 

The success in beating down drastic proposals 
and subsequent recovery of losses shows that an 
association must, first, have a program for the im- 
provement of education and teacher status. It must 
stand for something, something to capture public 
sanction. Then, it is imperative to let the people 
know and promote it aggressively, cooperatively. 
In our desire for originality and progress we have 
at times sprung surprises, been too far ahead of 
the folks back home. This is an error to which the 
hectic four years of state tenure and its repeal bear 
witness. Timing is a factor. 


Besides a program an association needs definite 
principles as bases for action. Some organizations 
have folded up in a confusing welter of expedien- 
cies, here today, gone tomorrow. Adherence to 
fundamental concepts will bar embarrassments, 
headaches, and loss of face. Vacillation and victory 
do not go together. 

I review with satisfaction the numerous occa- 
sions upon which the officers have refused to be 
awed by formidable opposition. Fortified with a 
sound objective there is no excuse for quiescence. 
WEA has stood up to groups big and small. Any- 


‘thing less than fearless action invites derision and 


failure. This is no plea for arrogant militancy or 
radicalism, far from it. Demands should be reason- 
able. Extremism should be avoided. 

Some of these facts and phases will, I hope, im- 
press those who expect spectacular, easy progress. 
We have come a long way in education but ups and 
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In the long run consistent 


downs are usual. 
progress has been made. Gains come the hard way 
and constant alertness is a must. 


Advances in legislation have been cyclical. 1937 
was notably successful, WEA securing tenure, 
larger minimum salary, compulsory school attend- 
ance, and the nine months school. In another ses- 
sion the continuing contract and sick-leave laws 
were enacted. In 1951 six retirement bills suc- 
ceeded. Other sessions approved lesser measures 
and WEA was busy disposing of undesirable legis- 
lation. The negative features are always there to 
prod or plague us. During a 10-year period retire- 
ment fund freeze bills appeared regularly. At- 
tempts to lower teacher qualifications are common. 
The point is that steady wariness, a sort of Johnny- 
at-the-rathole watchfulness, is in the line of duty. 
Locals and members have been helpful in stopping 
damaging developments. Without their support 
schools might have sunk to tragic levels. 

The strength of WEA is in its locals, committees, 
officers, and democratic operation. Members par- 
ticipate in policy-making and promotion. The house 
of delegates as final authority approves or disap- 
proves. At times a large association moves slowly 
on account of its representative nature. By and 
large this is superior to one dominated by top offi- 
cials whose decisions and fiats must be swal'owed 
whole. In WEA, members know they count and that 
ultimate policies reside in their majority. 


WEA—Unlimited 


WEA problems are many and come swiftly. A 
recount of a few action spots may sharpen the com- 
prehension of its unlimited spheres of responsibil- 
ity. Its chief accomplishments are known, hence, a 
quick retrospective sampling will reveal the resolute 
spirit which has actuated officers and committees. 

In the legislatures of 1935 and 1941 teacher oath 
bills appeared and WEA convinced the lawmakers 
they were not necessary. During the depression we 
had to oppose bills to bar married women from 
public service and the compulsory retirement of 
teachers. Came a request from a group of teachers 
who wanted to form a local under the authority of 
another organization. It was promptly rejected. 
Next year WEA was forced from sheer necessity 
of maintaining control over its own convention to 
deny the same group exhibit space at the conven- 
tion. Following this WEA secured a ruling from 
the Wisconsin Labor Relations Board which ended 
further attempts of another organization to as- 
sume exclusive negotiating rights with boards of 
education. Another approach to the same goal was 
tried in the legislature and failed there. 


In 1936 the Journal insisted upon the right of 
critical inquiry and disapproved pussyfooting con- 
troversial issues. Lehrfreiheit was under attack. 
First big trouble with the tenure law broke in 1938 
in the Oregon case. In 1939 we viewed with alarm 
the too prevalent underbidding for tuition stu- 
dents. In that year came another try to freeze the 
retirement fund. Also, a second effort to impcse 
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tax limitation failed. Our file still holds the statis- 
tics released to show its paralyzing effects upon 
education and public services. 

In 1940 teachers began paying federal income 
taxes. The Journal gave teachers tips on Form 
1040A. About that time retirement officials and 
WEA induced the Governor to promise payment of 
the large shortage in teacher surtax receipts from 
the state general fund. He kept his word, made 
monthly payments, and finally wiped out the big 
deficit. The 1941 Supreme Court decision on tenure 
was disappointing. Teacher exodus became alarming 
due to the differential between salaries and real 
wages. WEA resolutions cautioned members to 
scrutinize carefully those school cost releases from 
taxpayer groups. The President and Executive Sec- 
retary were criticized because several convention 
speakers predicted U. S. entry into the war was 
only a matter of time. Exactly and only 30 days 
after the convention Pearl Harbor forced a dezlara- 
tion of war. 

Repeal of the Hatch Act in 1942 is credited to 
educational associations. WEA opposed federaliza- 
tion of the state unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. The Welfare Committee objected to penalty 
clauses in contracts and discouraged contract 
jumping. Journal again warns of pressure groups 
seeking to direct schools. The magazine of that 
period is replete with articles on how to gear the 
schools to victory. 

The Wisconsin Cooperative Education Planning 
Program became a reality in 1944. Over $27,000 


was spent by WEA for membership participation | 
in enriching school offerings. Wisconsin voters | © 


turned down a 2-mill state property tax for high 
schools. Teachers showed no interest in a Home for 
Teachers. In 1944 WEA began its group insurance 
program and there were hints on educational tele- 
vision. By 1947 inflation had so cut down purchas- 
ing power that a campaign was initiated to get 
districts to, recognize the fact. Who can forget 
famous Bill 255A by the Commission and the bitter 
battle? Despite anti-school tax lobby aids were in- 
creased and county school committees came to be. 


In 1950, WEA disapproved the part of the 
Fisher Report which frowned upon competition in 
school arts. Two years later the Council protested 
encroachment of the Conservation Commission in 
the field of the Department of Public Instruction. 
WEA representatives met with the Oshkosh board 
about personnel problems. Your Secretary audi- 
enced the school-city council controversy in La 


Crosse. WEA backed retired teacher bills to the. 


limit. 
I hope the foregoing, miscellaneous list has not 
fatigued readers. It is given as a partial scope of 


the work of an association in promoting and pro- | 


tecting education and teachers which has _ no 
bounds. Responsibilities are endless. Always the 
question, What next? In my opinion WEA has met 
these problems and crises with henesty and courage 
to live up to its charter. As for the future I see no 
diminution in problems or surprises. They may in- 
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tensify. May the members and officers dedicate 
themselves to the continuance of policy and alert- 
ness they followed for a centuny. 


Considering the diversity of interests in our 
large association it is gratifying to recall the unity 
in thought and action thru the year. I salute your 
intelligence, your high purpose, your readiness to 
compromise in the preservation of essentials. 


Straight Line Action 

An organization of over 25,000 is bound to have 
segmentation of interests proportionate to size. One 
of the chief functions of the officers and headquar- 
ters office is to prevent criss-crossing of functions 
and confusion. 


Lack of concentrated effort within the ranks may 
carry into legislation. Dissonance and backtracking 
during a session embarrass the organization and its 
legislative representatives. I favor initiating a few 
important bills, then backing them vigorously. Ex- 
pectations should not go beyond reasonable possi- 
bilities of achievement. Your Executive Secretary 
admits he has not responded to every proposal with 
alacrity. He has tried to be frank when in his 
opinion the unfavorable odds were unsurmountable. 
Exuberant, vacuous optimism on every idea is 
naive in a climate of intangibles and uncertainties. 
It is my conviction that if there is one person from 
whom the membership has a right to expect facts 
and honest advice, unpalatable tho they may be, it 
is their Executive Secretary. 


Reference to the dangers of disunity is to warn 
against its bad results. The fact is that a remark- 
able degree of oneness has distinguished the WEA. 
“How those educators stick together” is a remark 
frequently heard around the legislature. A con- 
tributing factor is that WEA has kept its inde- 
pendence, wisely avoiding disruptive, organic 
connections with other groups. Cooperation is quite 
another matter. Considering size and spread of 

_ interest I voice high praise for the attitude of mem- 
_ bers during my terms of office. 


The central office was set up over 30 years ago 
' as a source of information, cohesion, and leader- 
ship. One of its tasks is to carry out the mandates 
' of the Representative Assembly, the Executive 
' Committee, and the wishes of the committees. The 
_ Executive Secretary works with all of these, re- 
cords proceedings, thus enabling him to prevent 
duplication of effort or to avoid inconsistencies 
within the circles of activity. I cannot stress too 
strongly the necessity for solidarity. Much can be 
accomplished by straight line responsibility. 


Committees Give Virility to the Association 


WEA has generously supported committee work. 
Some have existed for many years; others have 
disposed of speci=l assignments, then discontinued. 
During the past two decades over $7,500 has been 
Spent on special committees, over $27,000 on cur- 
riculum development. Add to this the expenses of 

| Standing committees and the inservice training 
_ program begins to reveal itself. There are two lo- 
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cals presidents’ meetings and a Workshop which 
cost $5,000 annually. The point of this monetary 
reference is that WEA has pursued a policy of 
member participation. I recommend its continu- 
ance. Thru it the members carry on much of the 
work which could be assigned to additional hired 
help. The association will, of course, expand its 
staff as it will. It is my feeling that member activity 
creates interest and sense of responsibility. They 
have pride in what they do themselves. It imparts 
a spirit of belonging and doing. There are numer- 
ous instances where men and women have risen to 
prominence thru WEA activity. 


The Constitution 

The basic document is receiving revision an- 
nually. Outside of a few major changes it is the 
same as in 1933. I am not alone in the contention 
that there is a tendency to put too much detail into 
it. General provisions, some elasticity, are better 
than minutia which should be left to the Executive 
Committee. Your Executive Secretary contends 
now, as he did in the Journal in 1935, that “forms 
and structures in any organization are not as 
important as those elected to direct it.” 


About 12 years ago the state was divided into 
six executive committee districts, each having the 
same number of WEA members. There was only 
slight difference between districts when estab- 
lished. If the membership feels that representation 
on the executive committee is to be based upon 
equal district membership a re-examination can be 
made. Shifts or concentration of population and 
teachers may have affected the balance in the 
interim. 


The Convention 


Attempts to break up the annual convention 
have failed on several occasions. The gathering has 
become one of the largest in the nation. Securing 
facilities is a problem both as to housing program 
sessions and conventioners. Admittedly, there is 
cause for complaint on some phases. On the other 
side of the argument, a big convention has tre- 
mendous public relations value, permits top speaker 
talent, spectacular exhibits of school equipment, 
and gets educators statewide to meet and know 
each other. 


There has been some criticism of the short ses- 
sions of the Representative Assembly. To my 
knowledge no important business has been slighted. 
Reports of committees, resolutions, and the budget 
are sent to delegates in advance. Committees and 
officers believe business matters should receive 
thoro, deliberative consideration before delegates 
are required to vote upon them. In several instances 
this sound procedure has been violated by bringing 
important subjects before the delegates in the wan- 
ing minutes of the session without opportunity for 
study. Hasty action may lead to overloading the 
legislative program or adoption of unsound policies. 
True—anyone may bring up any subject in a demo- 
cratic assembly but the consequences of springing 
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significant issues have been unfortunate in several 
instances. 

Afternoon sections of the convention were re- 
arranged over 10 years ago. Attendance shifts from 
year to year. Special groups arising from new 
educational fields request they be recognized as 
sections. After a few years the identity of a section 
seems to be less impressive and it combines with 
another or two or three sections. A re-examination 
of sections may be in order. 


The Executive Secretary 

Considering the source of this report it may not 
be amiss to refer to the status of that undefinable 
of all fellows, the Executive Secretary. It has been 
said that he “‘has no authority, no vote, but all the 
responsibility.” The latter is debatable but respon- 
sibility or not he must take all of the reactions 
because he is easily available. He always faces new 
problems. Whether in immediate or fringe areas 
he cannot escape being in the middle. All phases 
of education converge upon him. For the secretary 
there is no precise job prescription, no clear docu- 
mentation. The absence or remoteness of his official 
associates gives him a downright lonely feeling at 
times. Were he to fulfill merely the duties imposed 
by the Constitution the position would be a sinecure. 
With an indefinite portfolio he works his way thru 
a maze of problems. By tradition and custom a 
fairly clear channel may eventually emerge but he 
is constantly drawn into situations without 
precedent. 

The Executive Secretary recognizes the anomaly. 
It is inherent in the position. The leadership he 
exerts must come thru diplomacy, persuasion, and 
patient willingness to listen to all sides. He must 
execute the association program by fearless, factual 
speaking and writing. Moreover, he shall treat all 
members and classifications with equal considera- 
tion. To him every member is important. 

The unique, difficult aspects of the position are 
compensated by the good will and understanding 
of the members. A measure of communicated confi- 
dence is always a big assist. 


What of the Future? 

I realize that changing issues may quickly nullify 
the few recommendations offered. The main pur- 
pose in reciting events is to effect a grasp of the 
tremendously broad range of subjects and public 
affairs in which WEA is involved. Their scope is an 
indicator of even larger areas of business in the 
future. The ultimate solution of momentous prob- 
lems will, in the future as in the past, be determined 
by the ability of WEA members to work together. 
I am confident that spirit will prevail and WEA 
will continually improve in operative methods and 
structure for an eminent record in its second 
century. In our work there is but one way to go,— 
forward. 


Thank You, Everyone 
In closing official WEA service my appreciation 
and gratitude ¢o to my office associates. They carry 
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the heavy, daily routine and have gladly accepted 
extra assignments. Many expressions of apprecia- 
tion for WEA accomplishments should rightfully 
be directed to them. Again, to you in the office, 
sincere thanks for the eager spirit in which you 
took the jobs I passed around and the indulgent, 
forgiving way you put up with my peculiarities. 
I express my esteem for the officers and commit- 
tees who have directed the association. They have 
devoted incalculable time to their duties. I would 
be remiss not to acknowledge the businesslike and 
accurate manner in which our Treasurer has con- 
ducted the increasingly expanding work of his 
office. Financial records and investments are no 
small items in WEA and our joint responsibilities 
were disposed of in most satisfactory fashion. 


The pleasant official and personal relationships 
with the official family and WEA members will be 
heartwarming in reminiscence. Your support and 
confidence during the years have been inspiring. 
It was, indeed, a great privilege to serve you. Even 
tho the official connections terminate I shall always 
have a deep interest in WEA as an agency for the 
advancement of teaching and education. 


Respectfully submitted, 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


Public Relations Committee 
Suggests Good Practices 
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Report adopted by WEA Representative 
Assembly, November 4, 1954 

HE committee continued to emphasize the| 
role of determining good public relations prac- | 
tices in the state, and disseminating these practices | 
to teachers and locals thruout Wisconsin. 


A survey of successful PR practices was made) 
with the help of locals presidents and Wisconsil | 
school administrators. A gratifying response of- 
fered a wealth of ideas. The response to this survey 
was organized in turn by PR committee members, 
and will appear thruout the year as a public rela-| 
tions committee feature in full-page articles in the| 
WEA Journal. Topics of these articles were noted 
in the September Journal, and were also listed on} 
the WEA enrollment flier. 


Aid for locals in their observance of the annual 
American Education Week was offered by reprints 
of last year’s PR Handbook insert which treated 
that topic. 


A sectional meeting combining a speaker from 
the field of industrial public relations and repre 
sentatives from school systems of three different 
sizes was organized and offered at the annual 
convention. 
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' [mn conjunction with the sectional meeting, an 


exhibit of public relations materials was arranged 
at the convention. The committee wishes to express 
its thanks to the Racine teachers for the work in 
preparation of the booth and to the groups which 
furnished the helpful display material. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WEA PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


MAUREE APPLEGATE, La Crosse 

HELEN ELLIOTT, Milwaukee 

HATTIE FREDERICK, Janesville 

T. J. JENSON, Shorewood 

CLIFFORD LARSON, Wautoma 
ELIZABETH RUGGLES, Wisconsin Rapids 
WILMARTH THAYER, Wittenberg 
HENRY WEISBROD, Racine 

ROBERT WILLIAMS, Whitewater 

R. H. MUNGER, Waukesha, Chairman 


WEA Welfare Committee 


Recommends Program 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly 
November 4, 1954 


LL phases of teacher welfare are of consider- 
able concern to your Welfare Committee. As 
recommended in the 1953 report they have com- 
pleted the study of handbooks for teachers and 
contract forms for teachers and administrators. 
After considerable investigation and study sug- 
gestive materials were sent to presidents of locals 
and county and city administrators. 


The committee felt a growing demand for more 
satisfactory contracts for teachers and administra- 
tors. The committee had also kept in mind the 
possible necessity for modifications to comply with 
local needs. 


The desirability of handbooks for teachers was 
evident. After examining many types now pub- 
lished by school systems in and out of state, your 
' committee selected therefrom topics which seem to 
be most helpful and appropriate for such a publi- 
_ cation. The suggestions sent to administrators and 
presidents of locals were primarily devoted to the 
' problem of making teachers feel secure, to giving 
_ them direction and means of reaching goals, and to 
building morale and good will. Your committee 
' suggested that superintendents, principals, and 
teachers jointly prepare the handbook so that it 
' would contain the information teachers desire. We 
' must develop ways of working together that result 
in everyone’s assuming responsibility for the wel- 
fare of all in the profession. 


The problem of teaching load had been con- 
sidered by the committee for some time. At a 
Regional Conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held at Chicago in 1952, the 
Wisconsin delegation. recommended to the WEA 
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Welfare Committee that “there be made a compre- 
hensive study of teacher load which resulting data 
shall be used in the development of criteria to guide 
teacher assignments by administrators.” In other 
words, equitable teacher load, proper equipment 
with which to work, and healthful surroundings 
are the right of every teacher and are necessary 
for developing and improving teacher morale. 

An excellent study of ‘“‘Teaching Load” was made 
by the research division of the WEA. Copies of the 
report were sent to presidents of locals and to city 
and county administrators. We wish to quote a 
portion of the report: “Since this study is not an 
attempt to solve the teaching load problem, only a 
comment is necessary regarding the next step.” 
The report continues, “The NEA Research Division 
in their Teaching Load Study offers the following 
possibilities for the solution of the problem: 

“Theoretically, there are several ways in which the load 

may be lightened. One is to secure more money for the 
scheols so as to employ more teachers and other employees 
and build more buildings, thus reducing the number of 
pupils per teacher. Another is to simplify and stream- 
ine the school program and reduce the services rendered 
to children so that there is less work to do. A third plan is 
to equalize the load of the existing program as fairly as 
possible among the teachers available, and to facilitate the 
teachers’ work as far as possible.” 
We recommend a careful study of this report for 
if these observations are valid, then we may ask 
ourselves in what direction are we likely to be 
moving in the years just ahead. 

Several individual welfare problems were re- 
viewed and studied by the Welfare Committee. 
Recommendations and action were taken consistent 
with the objectives of the WEA. Again we wish to 
bring to your attention that your WEA Committee 
strongly adheres to the position that local problem 
cases be first referred to the local association which 
is on the scene and to whom all facts are more easily 
accessible than a committee membership far from 
the locale of controversy. 


Recognition for teachers who have devoted 25 or 
more years of service is now being studied by the 
committee. The committee feels that this phase of 
teacher welfare is worthy of further study. 


The committee wishes to acknowledge and ex- 
press its appreciation to our Executive Secretary, 
Mr. O. H. Plenzke, for his guidance, help, and 
cooperation. 


May we always work intelligently and effectively 
for the welfare of Wisconsin teachers! 


Respectfully submitted, 
WEA WELFARE COMMITTEE 


Harry M. HANSON, Sun 
ELLEN CASE, Milwaukee 
JOHN GACH, West Allis 
SHERBURN LIBAL, Marinette 
PAUL Loorsoro, New London 
MARGARET Scott, Antigo 

Roy SLEETER, Wausau 

ELMA SHOLES, Sparta 
ANSGAR SVANOE, Madison 
LESLIE JOHNSON, Sheboygan 


Prairie, Chairman 









President 
ANGUS ROTHWELL 
Manitowoc 






















President-elect 
CLARICE KLINE 
Waukesha 


Awe 
Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK 
Madison 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 
Stevens Point 














Your WEA Officers for 1955 


N November 4, your WEA delegates (501 certified representatives from 

216 local associations) elected officers for 1955, discussed and approved 
reports of the several committees, and transacted the annual business of the 
association. Angus Rothwell, superintendent of schools of Manitowoc, was 
chosen president for 1955 to succeed Lloyd R. Moseng of Racine. For presi- 
dent in 1956 Clarice Kline, teacher in Waukesha High School, was elected. 
This new position of president-elect, created by a Constitutional amendment 
adopted a year ago, provides for the election of the president one year in 
advance and places the president-to-be on the Executive Committee. To suc- 
ceed O. H. Plenzke who is retiring executive secretary after 21 years of 
service, H. C. Weinlick of Madison was chosen. He has been locals consult- 
ant with the WEA since 1947. Clifford S. Larson, superintendent of schools 
of Waushara County, was re-elected first vice’ president, Margaret Dieh}, 
superintendent of schools of Kenosha County, was named second vice presi- 
dent, and Donald Hoeft, teacher in Jefferson, was chosen third vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Larson will be a voting member on the Executive Committee, Miss 
Diehl will serve ex-officio on the Locals Committee, and Mr. Hoeft will serve 
on the Welfare Committee. 


To represent District I, the representatives from that district electe: 
Allen A. Anderson, elementary school principal in Washburn, and in District 
VI they chose Ellen Case, a teacher in the Milwaukee Public Schools. Other 
members of the Executive Committee whose pictures appear on these pages 
are hold-over officials. Lloyd R. Moseng, president in 1954, will serve for 
one year as a member of the Executive Committee. 





First Vice President 
CLIFFORD 8S. LARSON 
W automa 


Third Vice President 
DONALD HOEFT 
Jefferson 


Second Vice President 
MARGARET DIEHL 
Kenosha 





Exec. Com. Dist. III 
D. EK. FIELD 
La Crosse 


Exec. Com. Dist. II 
ALMA THERESE LINK 
shkosh 


Exec. Com. Dist. I 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON 
Washburn 
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#xec. Com. Dist. IV 
ROBERT H. MUNGER 
Waukesha 


Exec. Com. Dist. V 
DONALD E. UPSON 
Janesville 








Past President 
LLOYD R. MOSENG 
acine 


Exec. Com. Dist. VI 
ELLEN CASE 
Milwaukee 





International Relations 
Committee States Plans 


Adopted by WEA Representative 
Assembly, November 4, 1954 


ow 


HE International Relations Committee has 

continued to interest itself in the activities as 
set forth in its 1953 program and has pushed spe- 
cific areas of its program farther. A summary of 
aims, activities, objectives, and recommendations 
follows: 


1. Aims and Objectives: 


A. To interest all Wisconsin teachers in active 
participation in a program and to establish 
greater understanding and appreciation of 
the world’s people and their governments. 

. To interest Wisconsin teachers and our com- 

munities in helping to further the teacher 

and student exchange programs. 

To assist and be actively concerned about 

other visitors on educational missions in 

Wisconsin. 

. To encourage the sharing and trading of 
ideas that further international relations. 

. To arouse desire at all levels for building 
practical programs in the locals in this theme 
and to assist in programs already set up. 

. To point up present activity and needs per- 
taining to the foreign language program in 
the elementary grades. A 

2. Activities: 

A. Two committee meetings were held in Mil- 
waukee for the purpose of planning the Mil- 
waukee sectional meeting, to set up activities 
for the committee and to identify its func- 
tion. 

. Committee members have prepared feature 
articles for the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

C. A list of suggestions for assisting locals was 

prepared and have been distributed. Others 
will be distributed at the state meeting. 
D. The Chairman, submitted a brief report to 
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the Executive Secretary for the Stevens 
Point Workshop. 

+. The chairman attended the meeting of the 
Regional Interviewing Committee for teacher 
exchanges at Madison at the request of the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. O. H. Plenzke. 


Recommendations : 

A. We recommend that locals set up Committees 

on International Relations or that a sub- 

committee of another committee be provided 
for where feasible. 

We strongly recommend that Wisconsin con- 

tinue to promote teacher and student ex- 

change programs. 

. We recommend that Boards of Education 
and Administrators give further considera- 
tion to the need for extending instruction 
in foreign language in the elementary grades 
and to find the means for so doing. 

. We recommend that Wisconsin Education 
Association give help thru its agencies and 
affiliated associations to such Boards and 
Administrators interested in developing a 
foreign language program in the elementary 
grades. 
We recommend the setting aside of $200.00 
for the purpose of assisting foreign teachers 
on the basis of need. The amount to be dis- 
tributed to whom and for what at the discre- 
tion of Executive Secretary and the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

We urge schools to report the activities 

emphasizing International Relations to the 

Journal Editor or any memker of the Com- 

mittee. 

. We recommend that the state president in 
the appointment of the new committee retain 
some members from the previous committee 
as has been the custom. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTER 
EDYTHE SANDERMAN, Menasha, Chairman 
Mrs. RutTH CorTELL, Milwaukee 
IRENE HILDEBRAND, Fox Point 
CATHERINE BEHRENS, Kenosha 
RoGER GUILES, Platteville 
Howarp TEASDALE, Darlington 














The press is usefull 
for public relations 





The NEWSPAPER—One Medium 


of School Interpretation 


ROBERT H. MUNGER 
Chairman, WEA Public Relations Committee 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


NE of the most frequently 

mentioned public relations 
techniques, and hence the one 
probably foremost in the efforts 
of Wisconsin educators to im- 
prove community relations, is the 
newspaper. 

Several cardinal principles 
must govern the use of news- 
papers as a PR medium if they 
are to be effective. Among these 
are: 

Knowing your editor: Understanding 
him and his paper’s problems helps 
you and engenders mutual respect. 

Knowing newspaper style: Term 
papers are as remote from news- 
paper style as long division is from 
calculus. Remember timing, the 
lead, “5S W’s”, brevity; avoid ver- 
bosity. The news formula isn’t 
hard. 

Using more than one basket for your 
PR eggs: A news story isn’t always 
the acme of PR success. Consider 
your objective, the timing, and ALL 
the techniques at your disposal. 

Following a regular channel: This 
may avoid embarrassment within 
the schools and assure balanced 
coverage. 

Here are a few of the many 
techniques used by Wisconsin 
school systems to cement better 
community relations thru news- 
paper use. Obviously, what has 
been successful for a community 
of 500 served by a county weekly 
might be inappropriate for com- 
munities of 100,000 served by one 
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or more dailies. Look thru these 
just the same; a slight ‘‘twist” 
may adapt the idea to your com- 
munity. 


Common Practices 


Many schools use the weekly 
column. Authorship ranges in the 
different schools from the head 
administrator to the members of 
the student council. In some 
schools, a teacher is assigned the 
responsibility for channeling 
school news to the various outlets. 
Arrangements from extra assign- 
ment to released time or addi- 
tional pay are in use. 


wrote their beliefs related to the 
daily topics, inservice training se- 
quences, Sunday education sec. 
tions, explanation of their work 
by teachers in various depart- 
ments .. . the list typifies innu- 
merable opportunities open to 
alert school systems. 

Not to be overlooked, both for 
reader interest and reasons of 
good internal PR, are story pos- 
sibilities originating within the 
non-professional staff. 

Although the local community 
may not have its own paper, 
county weeklies are happy to re- 
ceive well written copy, and ur- 
ban papers will often use advance- 
planned, carefully outlined fea- 
tures from adjacent rural areas. 

Used occasionally at the time 
of new school dedications, as an- 
nual reports, or as other special 
occasions, are tabloid-sized sec- 
tions inserted in the regular 
paper. At times, periodic pages 
or parts of pages are used as a 
school newspaper. This venture, 
if well coordinated and super- 
vised, pays big dividends. 


Use of Photos 


Needless to say, photos of real 
news value enhance readership 
and increase an editor’s interest. 
Subjects can range from photo- 
adaptable classroom techniques to 
students and teachers checking 
new equipment. Good student or 
teacher photographs, or advanced 
arrangements for a staff photog- 
rapher will be a decision best left 
to the newspaper. 

If school or reporter written 


This is the third in a series of PR articles 


prepared by a member of your Public Relations 


Committee. From the experiences of many we learn 


the best means to secure the editor’s cooperation. 


Most reports showed cogni- 
zance of the importance of con- 
tinuous, as opposed to sporadic, 
effort. Apart from spot or routine 
news of teacher and pupil activ- 
ity were well-planned series. His- 
tories of schools, lively teacher 
biographies, “From the Princi- 
pal’s Office,” an American Educa- 
tion Week series wherein parents 








stories present a timely, accurate 
picture of the schools at work, the 
work of anti-school forces is 
much less effective. A friendly 
relationship of mutual trust is an 
asset well worth developing, but 
it must be remembered at the 
same time that in school public 
relations as in medicine, there is 
not any one panacea. 


November, 1954 
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' Here are some guides to school—community cooperation 


based on the experiences of many schools. Can your 


school profit from any of these suggestions? 

















Community Schools Work With Other Agencies 


MAURICE F. SEAY 
Director, Division of Education 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


_ G with other com- 
munity agencies makes 
good schools better. And teachers 
and students enjoy working with 
leaders outside the school. The 
school benefits —the agencies 
benefit — the whole community 
benefits. 


Students gain interest in their 
studies. They develop social un- 
derstanding. They find a reason 
for knowing how to read and 
spell and write and use numbers. 
They have opportunities to solve 
real problems applying the infor- 
mation they have learned. The 
students want to learn more, and 
they do learn more. They also 
learn more easily. 

The school must assume more 
leadership in working with other 
agencies in the community. It 
must learn what. they are doing 
and it must use their services to 
broaden its own program. It must 
help them make even better con- 
tributions to life in the commu- 
nity. The school needs them; they 
heed the school. 


Know Them 


The school is legally respon- 
sible for educating our citizens. 
Other agencies also are respon- 
sible for important educational 
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activities. And many agencies 
with no definite educational pro- 
grams have purposes in common 
with the broad purposes of the 
school. Every community has 
agencies to which the people en- 
trust some of their interests. 
Churches and synagogues, courts, 
fire departments, youth organiza- 
tions, hospitals, conservation and 
farm-loan groups, service clubs, 
welfare agencies—these and 
many others serve the people and 
add to the quality of living in 
communities thruout the country. 

How many agencies are work- 
ing for the improvement of the 
community ? Who sponsors them? 
What are their purposes? What 
are their activities What are 


IN ACTION... 








| The community school is flex- 

| ible: 

| 1. It provides educational re- 

sources, 

2. It uses community resources. 

3. It cooperates with the com- 

munity. 

4. It stimulates cooperation. 

5. It provides leadership. 

. It follows community leader- 
ship. 

. It develops new leadership. 


a 


their limitations? Where are their 
local headquarters? How are they 
organized? Who are their repre- 
sentatives 

The community school knows 
the answers to these questions. It 
may have made a survey for the 
particular purpose of getting the 
answers. It may have learned 
them thru its discovery that the 
agencies, like other community 
resources, are valuable materials 
of instruction. It may know the 
answers because of years of 
working with the agencies. 

There are very few published 
materials about community agen- 
cies. The usual social studies texts 
call attention to some of the most 
widely known agencies. But no 
general description of govern- 
ment, for example, can give the 
students a complete picture of 
their local government — who is 
in charge of it, whether it is good 
or bad, and why. 

Many individual agencies have 
described themselves and their 
work, but these descriptions are 
often quite technical and in many 
cases do not include all phases of 
the agency’s program. There are 
also a few directories of agencies, 
but it would be impossible to in- 
clude every agency in every com- 
munity. Besides, lists quickly be- 
come out-of-date. A list for even 
one community would have to be 
revised often. New agencies come 
in as the need arises. Old ones 
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disappear or merge with others. 

The community school does not 
depend upon textbooks or direc- 
tories. Thru its work with other 
agencies, it keeps informed about 
them and, thru its many educa- 
tional activities for all age levels, 
it keeps the community informed. 

Teachers are realizing the need 
for instructional materials that 
deal with community agencies. 
At the University of Kentucky, 
the Sloan Experiment published 
a series of books about the agen- 
cies that can help people solve 
problems of food, shelter, and 
clothing. The series describes a 
rural community, the people who 
live there, the agencies usually 
found in such a place, and the 


relationships among the agen- 
cies. In the absence of such 
materials, however, individual 


teachers and their students fre- 
quently prepare their own mate- 
rials about the agencies in their 
own communities. 

Good schools become better 
when they know and work with 
the other agencies in their com- 
munities. 


Use Them 


The school that knows about 
the other agencies in its commu- 
nity knows how to make use of 
their services. 

Often the school needs the help 
of specific agencies on certain 
problems. If soil erosion is the 
problem, the school may call on 
representatives of the Forestry 
Division, Agriculture Extension, 
Vocational Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service. Juvenile delin- 
quency may be the most urgent 
problem. The school can receive 
help from recreational groups, lo- 


“HOW WE 
CAN HELP’ 





Help community agencies .. . 


cal government, character-build- 
ing agencies. Other agencies help 
with other problems. 


The community school leads in 
coordinating educational activi- 
ties of all the agencies, and helps 
them avoid unwise duplication of 
services. It curbs over-zealous or- 
ganizations that might otherwise 
run away with the school. At the 
same time, the community school 
is careful not to take on functions 
that belong to some other agency. 
It does not meddle. The basis of 
cooperation between the com- 
munity school and other agencies 
is mutual understanding. 


Coordination of the activities 
of community agencies is often 
carried out thru a league or coun- 
cil. The council might start in this 
way: The younger children in a 
school discuss changes they would 
like to make in their homes— 
running water, new steps, clean 
wallpaper The list grows. 
Older students hold discussions 
too. Parents grow interested. An 
organization is formed to do 
something about housing in the 
community. It consists of repre- 
sentatives from religious groups, 
civic and welfare agencies, the 
P.T.A., and the school faculty. 
This council secures the services 
of two consultants in home- 
making who help the people form 
planning groups and action 
groups. Boys and girls organize 
into committees to go from house 
to house and help with the actual 
work. They clean back yards and 
vacant lots, repair steps and 
windows, paper, paint. 

Or the council may already 
exist. One such council consists 
of representatives from more 
than 40 community organiza- 
tions, including religious groups, 
lodges, veterans’ groups, and wel- 
fare agencies. Since its forma- 
tion, the council has benefited the 
school in many ways; it has been 


particularly helpful in bringing’ 


inter-racial understanding —a 
problem in this community. Lead- 
ers in the school have partici- 
pated actively in the work of the 
council. ; 

Good schools become better 
when they use and work with 
other agencies in their commu- 
nities. 


Zs 
A community council is formed... 


Help Them 


The community school not only 
gets help from other agencies— 
it helps them. 

The school responds to the re- 
quests of agencies. For examp'e, 
the newspaper wants a column of 
school news; the school seizes 
this learning opportunity for stu- 
dents, who begin to supply ar- 
ticles regularly. The public li- 
brary wants to expand its circu- 
lation to surrounding neighbor- 
hoods; the school arranges its bus 
schedule so that students can stop 
at the library on their way home 
to get books for themselves and 
their parents. A farmers’ cooper- 
ative needs a central location for 
the feed mill it is planning to 
build; the school provides a site 
on its grounds and the services 
of its vocational education staff. 
Various groups ask for rooms for 
meetings, study, and recreation. 
The school building is kept open 
all day and in the evenings, all 
year, so that responsible groups 
can use it. 

Often the school discovers the 
need for a new agency in the com- 
munity. It may help organize a 
soil conservation district. It may 
take the lead in obtaining rural 
electrification. It may stimulate 
interest in the formation of a 
civic club. Some community 
schools become centers for adult 
extension classes conducted by 
colleges or universities. Many 
schools, house traveling libraries 
from state library departmenss. 

Or the school may start some 
service which the community 
needs and continue it until an 
appropriate agency or person call 
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Why Not 


i. Find out what other agencies are 
doing in your community? ™ 

2, Keep your community informed 
about its agencies? 

}. Prepare instructional materials 
that describe the programs of 
community agencies? 

i. Secure help from specific agencies 
in your. teaching? 

\. Help to coordinate educational 
activities of all agencies? 

6. Help avoid unwise duplication of 

services of agencies? 

’. Respond to the requests of agen- 

cies? 
. Discover the need for new agen- 
cies? 

4, Bring in new agencies that are 

needed ? 

10. Start some service which 

community needs? 

1!. Develop leadership to carry on 

new services? 

12. Make the school building a cen- 

ter for activities of agencies? 

13. Participate in the programs of 

other agencies? 

14. Find ways for your students to 

participate in the programs of 
other agencies? 


your 


15. Help other agencies make their 
best possible contribution to the 
community? 





take it over. A shop for repair of 
farm machinery, a cannery, a 
food exchange, a hatchery, a 
health clinic, a livestock improve- 
ment project, a scout organiza- 
tion, a moving picture theatre, a 
community club house, are ex- 
amples of services the school 
could bring to the community. 
But while filling the immediate 
need, the school should be looking 
for and developing leadership 
which might carry on such serv- 
ices. It must always guard against 
assuming the proper functions of 
other agencies or going into busi- 
ness with students as unpaid 
iabor. 

The teacher, with his accepted 
position of leadership in the com- 
munity, helps other agencies by 
participating in their programs. 
He should decide which agencies 
he can help most and should be 
sure that he is making a real con- 
tribution. He can easily spread 
himself too thin. 

The teacher should find ways 
in which his students, too, can 
take part in working with com- 
munity agencies. This is how 
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Teachers and Industry 
Leaders Discuss Jobs 


MARION K. RALEIGH 
Central High School 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


FOLLOW up of our high 

school graduates who are 
employed in local industries, sug- 
gested to us that there may be 
some advantage in the school and 
employer getting together to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual concern. 
Although our school program is 
not organized to provide voca- 
tional training for specific jobs, 
we do recognize our obligation to 
develop such general understand- 
ings and skills as will promote 
economic efficiency—an objective 
of general education. 

Since the greater percentage of 
our graduates go directly into 
business and industry following 
graduation from high school, they 
should be prepared while they are 
in high school so that they will 
be able to adjust to the work situ- 
ation and meet with reasonable 
success after they have been initi- 
ated to the tasks they are to per- 
form. 

With this in mind, the Place- 
ment and Follow Up Service of 
the Guidance Committee of West 
Allis Central High School invited 
Personnel and Office Managers of 
local industry to our school on 
March 9 for a discussion period. 
These men have employed our 
graduates over the years, there- 
fore, they are in a position to 
give valuable suggestions which 
We can incorporate into our coun- 
seling program. Representing the 
school at this meeting was the Ad- 
ministration, Department Heads, 





leadership develops — the wide- 
spread leadership that is essen- 
tial to community growth. Work- 
ing with agencies to improve 
their community gives students a 
sense of responsibility for their 
community, a real motive for be- 
coming educated people. 

Good schools become better 
when they help and work with 
other agencies in their commu- 
nities. 


interested teachers, and the mem- 
bers of the Guidance Committee. 

When assisting our graduates 

to find suitable placement, we find 
they may be divided into three 
distinct groups—those with spe- 
cial skills, such as shop and busi- 
ness training; those with appren- 
ticeship background; those with 
a very general educational back- 
ground. Our question for the eve- 
ning’s discussion centered on this 
question. “How can we improve 
our general education so that our 
graduates will be able to readily 
adjust to the work situation?” 

Each representative had an op- 

portunity to discuss the qualities 
he desired in prospective em- 
ployees, qualities he felt a strong 
program of general education 
should develop in its students. 
Specific items mentioned, upon 
which there was agreement, are 
the following: 

1. Good work habits. 

2. Ability to converse and use good 
English in personal contacts. 

3. Ability to recognize and correct 
errors in grammar; spell cor- 
rectly; write legibly. 

4. Ability to perform tasks involv- 
ing simple mathematics. 

5. A pleasing voice. 

6. Good habits of grooming. 

Since much work in business 

and industry is of a routine na- 
ture, many job opportunities do 





not require or challenge the abil- 
ity of the top ranking members of 
the class, therefore, these men 
frequently ask us to recommend 
graduates of average ability who 
possess good work habits, and 
who have the desire to work and 
make a success of whatever they 
undertake. 

Meetings such as this tend to 
build a very fine working rela- 
tionship between two groups par- 
ticularly interested in the voca- 
tional adjustment of the youth of 
the community. 


9 
v 








Science Can Be Exciting 
To Junior High Students 


MARY HARDGROVE HEBBERD 
Wisconsin State College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Critics of the modern schools would find it exciting 


as well as enlightening if they would investigate 


for themselves in order to learn what and how the 


schools are teaching students to live in their world. 


BOUT 100 years ago, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said: “Men 
love to wonder and that is the 
seed of science.” It is on this basis 
that junior high school pupils in 
the Campus School of the Wiscon- 
sin State College, La Crosse, have 
developed their science projects 
on a search, research, and exhibit 
plan. 

As early as the fifth and sixth 
grades, the children begin to ob- 
serve what junior high school 
pupils are doing. They think of 
projects they would like to de- 
velop. When they enter 7th grade 
they already have a desire to fol- 
low actively some interest. 

In the early fall each seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grader looks 
over the possibilities for a selec- 
tion based on his skills and inter- 
ests. Soon each has made his 
choice. During the past year these 
have ranged from effects of liv- 
ing indoors on rabbits, taxidermy, 
roof protection, effects of types 
of soaps and water temperatures 
on various textiles, manufacture 
of cosmetics, building of a tele- 
scope, to the pursuit of identifi- 
cation of animal tracks. By 
spring when each has completed 
his year’s work he is looking for- 
ward to his next choice. 

Actual selection of subject may 
come from a list presented by 
Kenneth Fish, science teacher, or 
from other school or parental 
guidance or interest. An optome- 
trist’s son chose to make a tele- 
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scope. A doctor’s son made a 
study of the human body, while 
the daughter of another doctor 
made a study of the human hand 
and of her own in particular. She 
had suffered a severed nerve in a 
home accident some years before 
and became interested in the proc- 
esses by which her hand was re- 
stored to active use. 

Two girls took up studies of 
manufacturing from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product. One 
chose the growing of barley and 





“Dragnet” caused sensation when piayed on electronic organ designed by pupil 





its later development in the mak- 





ing of beer for her study. She 
found a wealth of material and | 
came to smile down the snickers 
which occasionally were heard 
when she made progress repo''ts | 
on her work. The other girl se- | 
lected the making of cosmetics 
with emphasis upon the problems 
of lipstick manufacture. Both 
came to realize that every indis- 
try has many problems about 
which the average consumer may 
never know. Both girls had been | 
encouraged by their fathers, one | 
of whom is a barley specialist {or | 
a brewery and the other a small 
cosmetics manufacturer. 


i 
| 
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Over the years the science proj- 
ects, according to Mr. Fish, have 
developed resourcefulness and a 
sense of responsibility. The| 
youngsters have the complete re- 
sponsibility for their animals and 
must see to their care even over} 








Photo by Jack Finley 
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weekends. Students who chose 
plant life had to see to the water- 
ing when necessary. Mr. Fist 
smiles about the two girls who 
thought they would give their 
rabbits a good airing and left 
them on a roof on a warm after- 
noou. In the evening when the 
rain started, one of the girls per- 
suaded her parents to take her to 
school to rescue the pets. 


Abilities Discovered 


Frequently a boy or girl with 
latent ability in a particular field 
will discover this during the 
course of a science project. Op- 
portunities for self development 
are probably more frequent in 
this sort of endeavour than in any 
others in schools. One quiet boy 
who had considerable ability but 
had always been shy with the 
group gained status and consid- 
erable respect when he developed 
an electronic organ on which one 
of his classmates could play a rec- 
ognizable version of ‘Dragnet.” 
The organ which had 20 notes 
and four arrangements uses a 
vacuum tube as an oscillator in- 
stead of the old-time reed. Hence 
this young designer had to know 
the history of organ construction 
as well as present requirements. 

Demonstration of the projects 
required unusual resourcefulness. 
A study of the universe had 
caught the interest of one girl 
who made a model in which she 
used Christmas tree ornaments to 
indicate the various stars and 
planets in relationship to each 
other. Frequently the demonstra- 
tions include the log or progress 
report made as the student went 
along in his research as well as a 
complete notebook in which he 
has outlined his plan, gathered 
pictures which will have rele- 
vancy to his work, and made 
diagrams. 

Probably one of the most im- 
portant effects of the science 
projects has been the desire to 
share with others. The other side 
of that coin is the learning of 
respect for the work of others. 
The students have satisfaction in 
a job well done. Each morning in 
the late spring when the projects 
are put on display the classmates 
show a genuine interest in the 
work of others and in showing 
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Science project on the effect of indoor life on rabbits interested two girls. 


their own. They expect each one 
to have put interest and sincere 
effort into the year’s work. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest insult 
which can be handed out in their 
free-speaking world is ‘ Did you 
whip this up over night?” when 
a display doesn’t seem to show 
much achievement. 


Field Trips Featured 

Surprisingly enough, prosaic 
subjects seemed to hold the in- 
terest of both the boys and 
girls. This may be accounted for 
by their teacher’s statement: 
“Things in which one becomes 
deeply interested no longer seem 
prosaic.” 

In addition to reporting to their 
classmates and displaying com- 
pleted projects, the pupils also 
take field trips which frequently 
stimulate interest in their science 
projects. An electric plant, a sew- 
age disposal plant, a study of ani- 
mal tracks in the snow, and trips 
to study soil erosion help. High- 
light for the 8th graders in the 
spring of 1954 was a trip to Chi- 
cago in which they visited as 
many scientific areas—from stock 
yards to museums—as they could 
squeeze into three days. 

Critics of modern schools might 
well take pause to consider how 
much children learn in schools 


today to prepare them for living 
in their world, for as Benjamin 
Disraeli said: “What art was to 
the ancient world, science is to 
the modern world.” 





Retirement Fund Rates 
Increase over 752 & 53 

NTEREST and other income 

available for distribution to 
members’ accounts and to the 
various funds of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954, amounted to roughly 
$4,462,000. This permits the cred- 
iting of interest at the rate of 
3.4% which is an increase over 
last year’s 3.3°¢ and 3.2% of two 
years ago. Assets at June 30, 
1954, were roughly $146,800,000. 

This increased interest rate is 
indicative of continued sound in- 
vestment practice by the State In- 
vestment Commission. Investment 
expense and expenses of adminis- 
tration of the Retirement office 
have also been paid from the 
earnings and profits on invested 
funds. In addition to the above 
the Retirement Board maintains 
a reserve for contingencies which 
has been built up over the years 
and is now in excess of $3,200,- 
v0. 





Work Experience 


In 


Business Education 


ROBERT C. STROHACKER 
Business Education Instructor 
West Bend High School 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


CTUALLY putting into prac- 

tice the maxim that ‘‘the cus- 
tomer is always right” has been 
the cry of the students in the 
salesmanship class in Business 
Education at the West Bend High 
School. 

For the past five years students 
of this class have been actually 
working on the job at business 
establishments of this city every 
afternoon for a period of five 
weeks, prior to the Christmas 
Holidays. The thought behind 
this special period is to give the 
merchants an opportunity to hire 
these students for the Christmas 
rush period. 

Class work starts behind actual 
counters in the classroom. The 
use of the cash register, wrapping 
packages, and displaying mer- 
chandise, gives the student an 
opportunity to experience condi- 
tions that will confront him when 
working on the job. Various 
teachers and students perform 
the duty of customers, giving the 
students an opportunity to put 
into practice the basic steps of 
making a sale. 


Inservice Training 

Inservice training is accom- 
plished by having the students 
working in the school candy store. 
They must purchase candy and 
ice cream, keep inventory, and 
make a monthly financial report 
showing the amount of merchan- 
dise purchased, sold, and the 
profit for the period. This experi- 
ence “breaks the ice” for the boys 
and girls before going out on the 
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A high school boy 


job and meeting the people they 
will service. 

Actual ground work for the 
work experience is made by the 
class instructor, personally and 
by letter. Each student has two 
interviews with local managers 
giving everyone an opportunity to 
discuss the program, fill out ap- 
plication blanks, and gain confi- 
dence for future employment. Be- 
cause of our competitive way of 
life, we ask the manager to 
choose the student he desires, 
thereby giving students equal op- 
portunity for each position. 

Training in this five-week pe- 
riod consists of receiving and 
marking merchandise, preparing 
merchandise for counter display, 
cleaning the working area, learn- 
ing the store system of making 
out sales slips, stocking merchan- 
dise on counters and shelves, and 
actually selling this merchandise. 


No Pay for Practice 


In order to alleviate the local 
store of extra bookkeeping when 
training these students, we sug- 
gest no pay, as we consider the 
local store the classroom for this 
period. Students working outside 
of regular school hours are reim- 
bursed for their services, giving 
them ample opportunity to earn 
“extra money” for the holidays. 

Each manager sends in a report 
of his student showing the weak- 
nesses or strong points, and what 
should be done to correct them. 





works in a stockroom of a local store. 


He also checks such points as per- 
sonal appearance, seif-confidenc», 
initiative, energy, ability to learn, 
co-operation, dependability, jude- 
ment accuracy, and promptness. 
When the class returns after this 
period, we go over each report 
with the student, discussing each 
point, thereby giving the boy or 
girl an opportunity to correct 
these mistakes before the next 
next position. 


Chance to Apply Theories 


Merchandise for our display 
-ases is furnished by the local 
merchants, giving the students an 
opportunity to arrange all types 
of articles in attractive manner. 
For our actual store conditions, 
articles of clothing, jewelry, pens, 
and pencils from the “lost and 
found” department of the school 
keep us well supplied for these 
first experiences as salesmen. 

Our purpose in this program is 
to give the student an opportu- 
nity to put into actual practice, 
theories of selling learned in the 
classroom. We have found in the 


. four years that 50 percent of our 


students retain their jobs as part- 
time workers until the spring of 
the year and that 25 percent of 
these students have continued 
their study in this field and have 
found steady employment for tiie 
future as a result of putting into 
practice “that it is fun and prof't- 
able to be a salesperson.” This has 
been our West Bend experience. 
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HEY wore their “Polio Pio- 
neer” buttons proudly—the 
insignia of honor given Wiscon- 
sin’s 10,643* children who took 
part in the polio vaccine test of 
last spring. These little tots—all 
in the second grade—are in the 
age group most susceptible to 
polio. It was a moving circum- 
stance that they should be the 
ones to aid science in removing an 
age-old threat to childhood. If the 
vaccine is proved an effective pre- 
ventive for polio, these ‘‘pioneers”’ 
can take credit thru a lifetime for 
having helped bring about the 
long-hoped for result. Their great- 
est reward will be immunity 
against polio for themselves. 

The youngsters knew the vac- 
cination would hurt a little, but 
that didn’t bother them much. As 
one newspaper reported, “Some of 
the children squealed a little, and 
some of them cried, but mostly 
they came in quietly and obedi- 
ently in clockwork precision to 
match that of the carefully 
worked out mass testing program. 
They came with full parental ap- 
proval, too.” Parents were re- 
quired to sign request forms be- 
fore their children could partici- 
pate. Among children eligible for 
the test in Wisconsin, about 72 
the test in Wisconsin about 72 per 
cent were enrolled, a figure ex- 
ceeding the national percentage of 
approximately 59.2 per cent. 


Health Lesson 


While most of the children first 
learned about the vaccine test at 
home, what happened in the 


TOTS 
IN SERVICE 
OF SCIENCE 


MARIAN V. MILLER 


Health Educator, 
National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


the kiddies. It was hoped that the 
stage could be set so that children 
might profit from a_ practical 
health lesson, and take pride in 
participating in a historic event. 
In Wisconsin, clinics were held 
in the schools of Dane, Eau Claire, 
Fond du Lac, Kenosha, La Crosse, 
Racine, Rock, and Wood counties. 
Prior to the test classroom dis- 
cussion between teachers and 
pupils was carried on. Children 
had a chance to ask questions and 
resolve their fears. Many teach- 
ers used the filmstrip, ‘Bob and 
Barbara,” provided by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. This simple story of 
how two little children learned 
about a new vaccination for polio 
was designed for just this pur- 
pose. An accompanying Teacher’s 
Guide gave basic scientific infor- 
mation and teaching suggestions, 
but the individual teacher applied 


Over 10,000 Wisconsin children took part in the 


polio vaccine test last spring which was featured 


by splendid cooperation from parents and pupils. 


schoolroom before the inocula- 
tions took place had a significant 
influence on their behavior and 
attitude. Schools were chosen for 
the location of inoculation clinics 
not only because this was the 
most feasible way to reach a large 
number of children at a given 
time, but because it would furnish 
the best possible experience for 





‘Preliminary figures. 
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her own skill and ingenuity in 
preparing the children. 


Schools Plan Program 


Schools took on a great deal of 
responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and direction of the vaccina- 
tion clinics. Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and school nurses 
spent hours in rearranging sched- 
ules, handling literature and sup- 
plies, holding meetings and super- 





intending the keeping of scientific 
records on each child. 

Schools have a stake in the con- 
quest of polio, since this is a 
health problem that especially af- 
fects school children. Most school 
people felt it was only right and 
just that they, along with the 
children, should be involved to an 
important extent in the vaccine 
test. 

The mass vaccine trial was con- 
ducted by state and local health 
officers for the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, with 
the voluntary assistance of doc- 
tors, nurses, and many non-pro- 
fessional folk from the commu- 
nity and from members of the 
local National Foundation Chap- 
ters. This was an_ experience 
which ‘ strengthened understand- 
ing between health and school de- 
partments. It showed the people 
what the health department does 
and the health department what 
volunteers can do. 

It also demonstrated that very 
young children, when _ properly 
prepared, can be willing and co- 
operative participants in a health 
program, even when it means 
some discomfort on their part. 
Speaking for parents, the trial 
proved that people today can ac- 
cept a radically new medical con- 
cept in a relatively short period 
of education. 


The vaccine trial cost some 
$7,500,000 in March of Dimes 


funds, a serious drain on the Na- 
tional Foundation’s resources. 
Surely the public which responded 
so splendidly to the test, will see 
that the fight against polio lacks 
no funds until it is won. 

























































ONDAY, September 28, was 

a banner day for the student 
library clubs of Milwaukee’s 19 
secondary schools. At the invita- 
tion of the Library Cadet Club of 
South Division High School un- 
der the direction of the librarian, 
100 delegates representing 16 sec- 
ondary schools gathered in 
South’s big, sunny library, drew 
up a plan for an interschool stu- 
dent librarians’ association, and 
declared themselves charter mem- 
bers of the new! created organi- 
zation. 

Guests who attended the con- 
ference included Mrs. Rachel De 
Angelo of Chicago, Robert Har- 
nack, personal representative of 
H. S. Vincent, superintendent of 
schools, and Earle Fricker, prin- 
cipal of South Division High 
School. Librarians, too, were in- 
terested observers of this student 
group in action: Frieda Baum- 
bach of Rufus King High, Helen 
Tierney of Boys’ Trade and Tech- 


nical High, Mona Herziger of 
North Division High, Dorothy 
Paff of Riverside High, Mrs. 


Prahl of Koscuiszko Junior Trade, 
and Esther Zucker of Girls’ Trade 
and Technical High. 

The conference was not the 
first meeting of the representa- 
tives of the student library as- 
sistants in Milwaukee. During the 
last two years there have been 
three of these meetings: a panel 
discussion of student librarians’ 
problems at Bay View High, a 
similar discussion at North Divi- 
sion High, and a tea at Rufus 
King High. Welcoming the ex- 
change of ideas and the social 
contacts of these meetings, but 
keenly aware of a need for diver- 
sified informational and inspira- 
tional programs for all student li- 
brary assistants, the Library 
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Library service on the part of the teen-ager is a 


real educational experience. It develops intellectual 


and cultural asseciations as well as teaches them 


how to work with fellow-students and teachers. 


Milwaukee High Schools Organize 
Student Librarians Association 


MILDRED RAMAKER 


Librarian 
South Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cadets of South Division High 
urged and promoted the adoption 
of a more formal organization, a 
fusing of the 16 clubs into one 
closely knit association with well 
established objectives and planned 
activities. 
Leader Suggests Pattern 

That the conference was a suc- 
‘ess and that the goal of formally 
organizing an association achieved 
was due in large measure to the 
leadership of the speaker of the 
afternoon. Our own executive sec- 
retary of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, Mrs. 


= ae. 


tachel De Angelo, was our guest 
speaker. During the first few min- 
utes of her address, when Mrs. De 
Angelo was recounting enthusias- 
tically the varied activities of a 
library club which she had spon- 
sored in a New York high school, 
the delegates, boys and girls alike, 
began quietly but hurriedly, to ex- 
tract pencils and scraps of paper 
from purses and jacket pockets to 
jot down brief notes for future re- 
ports to their individual clubs. 
This was one of the really impres- 
sive moments of the afternoon. To 
see a group of teen-agers eagerly 


preparing, not for a test, not for 





Training young librarians can help solve our shortage of school librarians 
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a scheduled report due within the 
next 24 hours, but for voluntary 
service to broaden and to increase 
the use of the library’s resources 
—this is to experience one of 
those intangible rewards that 
come so rarely to the teacher and 
the librarian. 

following her discussion of 
pa! terns and techniques of student 
library associations in other cities 
an’ states of our country, Mrs. 
De Angelo guided the delegates 
in their discussion and adoption 
of the kind of organizational pat- 
tern the Milwaukee students felt 
was best adapted to their needs. 
The Milwaukee Student Librar- 
ians’ Association will function by 
means of an executive council 
consisting of two delegates from 
each club, one of whom must be 
a junior. This provision insures 
a continuity by establishing an 
experienced nucleus ready to 
charter the association’s activities 
for each new year. The council 
will elect its own members, the 
president of the council assuming 
the presidency of the association. 
The election of officers, the for- 
mulating of the constitution, the 
creation of standing committees, 
the establishing of dues, the ar- 
ranging of times and places of 
meetings, the selection of advis- 
ers, and the planning of conven- 
tion programs for all student li- 
brarians to attend: these are 
some of the tasks that await the 
action of the council. 


Contribution to Education 


There are some who question 
the significance of student library 
assistants. Others regard their 
contribution to the educational 
program as negligible as com- 
pared with such extra-curricular 
activities as forensics, the school 
paper, the annual, or the student 
council. Such viewpoints neglect 
to assess the fact that voluntary 
service of the type performed by 
library cadets is a demonstration 
on the part of the teen-ager her- 
self that the library must be the 
center of any real educational ex- 
perience. In addition, surrounded 
as she is by new books, timely 
Pamphlets, and current period- 
icals, the student librarian devel- 
ops new intellectual and cultural 
appreciations. Also, she learns to 
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| hy You, Committee and Presidents! 


UNIQUE luncheon, the first of its kind, was arranged for 

Friday during the convention. A thoughtful, understanding 
executive committee felt that the retiring secretary and his 
family would enjoy a meeting with the WEA presidents who 
| served with him thru the years. And—they were so right! As 
|| the end of active service approaches one reflects in a sentimental! 
sort of way upon his former associates, the events and the 
progress made in each administration. A desire to meet with 
them is simply irrepressible. 

The officers must have sensed this longing and invited the 
prexies to assemble with them in a private dining room at the 
| Schroeder Hotel. It is impossible to express the depth of my 
| gratitude to the committee and presidents for the precious 
| 
| 








reunion. Good food and all the trimmings combined with an 
atmosphere of good will and hilarity made it an occasion which 
| Mrs. Plenzke, my daughter Mrs. Orth, her husband Charles, Jr., 
| and I shall remember always. Naturally, | am not callous to the 
nice things which were said by President Moseng, Harrison 
| Wood, the chief spokesman, and others. 
1 For the beautiful silver bowl from the presidents, the NEA 
|| life membership from the executive committee, and the symbolic 
tray fashioned and etched by Lloyd Moseng, | am most grateful. 
Past Presidents who honored me by their platform presence 
and attended the luncheon were: E. J. McKean (1935) and Mrs. 
McKean; Frances Jelinek (1936) ; Ross Rowen (1940) ; Amil W. 
Zellmer (1942) and Mrs. Zellmer; William C. Hansen (1943); 
|| Harrison Wood (1945 and 1946) and Mrs. Wood; Florence 
Scherbarth (1947) ; G. W. Bannerman (1948) ; Winston Brown 
(1950) and Mrs. Brown; Katherine Behrens (1951); Leslie W. 
Johnson (1952) and Mrs. Johnson; Clyde M. Shields (1953) and 
Mrs. Shields. 

G. O. Banting (1937) and Fred Witter (1941) 
te be there but sent messages. 

To the Executive Committee and Presidents I acknowledge 
my respect, my sincere thanks, for your gracious hospitality. 
It was just great to be with you. 


vere unable 


Always, your friend, 
MIKE PLENZKE 


work with those who are timid or 
fractious as well as those who are 
pleasant or exuberant. She meets 
her superiors with respect; and 
she tenders her time, her skills, 
and her enthusiasm in voluntary, 
unpaid service to her school and 
community. 

In the face of such a contribu- 
tion is it any wonder that there 


Help Fight TB 


is a deep satisfaction in knowing 
that in the future the council will 
plan a conference open, not to just 
three or four delegates, but to 
every member of every club? Un- 
doubtedly, too, the forming of the 
association will challenge other 
schools in the Milwaukee area to 
develop actively organized clubs 
with stimulating programs. 
Finally, this association and 
others like it, under proper guid- 
ance, can be a contributing factor 
in helping to solve our current 
shortage of school librarians—a 
shortage that the American Li- 
brary Association now sets at six 
thousand. 





Neel 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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Educational Problems 
Of Our Times 


An appeal to editors of our national magazines has 


led to a series of articles which emphasize what’s 


right with our schools. These articles accompanied 


with constructive criticism are welcomed by educators. 


T IS heartening to see the trend 

of criticism of the public 
schools change from negative to 
positive, from destructive to con- 
structive. It would seem as if the 
public and magazine writers are 
beginning to discover what any 
member of a family finds when 
he criticizes negatively one of his 
brothers, sisters or parents: he 
only hurts himself. Public schools 
are very close to the American 
people and necessary part of 
our American way of life. 

Symptomatic of this positive 
trend are such articles as “How 
Good Are Our Public Schools” in 
Kipplinger’s Changing Times and 
the first of a series in the October 
number of Ladies Home Journal, 
“Let’s Attack the Problems .. . 
Not the Schools.” William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, 
pointed the way in the Editor- 
Educator Conference sponsored 
by the NEA and Magazine Pub- 


lishers Association held last June 

at Columbia University. He sug- 

gested that magazines and citi- 

Zens 

. Criticize to improve, not to destroy 

. Consider the results of criticism 

. Use the help of the profession 

. Balance the accounts—consider the 
achievements as well as the fail- 
ures 

. Judge schools by 
ards. 


mow Nh 


modern stand- 


il 


Appeal to Editors 

At the close of his talk to ed- 
itors he said: “I wish I could 
print in some corner of all your 
magazines (or better yet perhaps 
in some often visited corner of 
your mind) a notice something 
like this. 

“ «This magazine is made avail- 
able to you by many minds and 
hands. It is produced by the skill 
and production of its staff. It is 
delivered to your home and news- 
stand by the postal and transpor- 
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tation systems of our country. We 
can try to present the truth, with 
fairness and balance, because of 
the freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 
And its contents are made truly 
available to you by the teachers 
and schools of the United States 
without whose skill and devoted 
service this magazine would He 
less intelligible and useful to you 
than if it were printed in the most 
obscure foreign tongue.’ ”’* 

We teachers can afford to be 
grateful to the many friends 
which our present school crisis 
has brought forward. We know 
that, basically, concern for the 
learner, for American children, 
lies at the bottom of this friendly 
support. Our job is to see that 
better education comes out of our 
times. 


Solving Problems 


Let us consider then, for a mo- 
ment, how we, in education, can 
best help solve some of our prob- 
lems. 

To deal successfully with our 
problems requires both individual 
and group work. 

Yet as we look about us we find 
much of our efforts \-asted be- 
cause we depend on one or the 
other of these ways of working. 
A specialist goes all out on his 
own to improve his small area 
sometimes at the expense of the 
whole educational program. A 
group may discuss educational 
problems and, because the prob- 
lems seem so big, fail to do any- 


* Italics ours. 
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thing about any part of the pro- 
gram. 

Our total educational progrant?, 
we must admit, suffers because of 
the competition of various sub- 
ject matter specialists for a large 
slice of the school day. Fragmen- 
tation of the educational program 
an of the child results. Or on the 
group-work side we may even use 
educational conferences to avoid 
issues and confirm our prejudices. 

The writer recently visited an 
old school building in which re- 
pais were under way. The prin- 
cipal of the school took him into 
the basement to show some of the 
improvements. The basement was 
made up of a labyrinthian series 
of dark cubicles, reached by devi- 
ous pathways on various levels. 
This situation was being im- 
proved by knocking out walls for 
continuous passageways and by 
letting in natural light if and 
when possible. 

As one looked over this base- 
ment one’s first reaction was to 
believe that whoever originally 
made the plans must have gotten 
his inspiration from a bad dream. 
But he would be wrong. This 
basement jungle was not the re- 
sult of original planning but 
rather the effort of piecemeal 
modification. Someone needed 
more space here, hence a parti- 
tion was put in cutting off part 
of the original hall. So it had gone 
over a period of years until one 
almost had to have a string to 
guide him out of a place he had 
entered, as is the case in the many 
underground caves which abound 
in the eastern and southwestern 
part of our country. 


Methods of Approach 


Shall we approach the solution 
of our problems piecemeal so that 
over a period of time our educa- 
tional world resembles the school 
basement described? Or shall we 
merely discuss the problems in 
the large, become discouraged by 
their immensity, and then do 
nothing. 

It would seem to the writer that 
we should 

1. View our problems in the large 

by group methods 


2. Divide our big problems into areas 
small enough to deal with success- 
fully by individuals trained in 
these areas 
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How Education Fared Elsewhere 


LL state legislatures met in 
1953. While conditions in 
states differ, it is always interest- 
ing to make comparisons, note 
improvements or observe unusual 
legislation. 

In the field of qualifications and 
certification several states elimi- 
nated emergency credentials. Sev- 
eral set qualifications for adminis- 
trators’ certificates. California 
made membership in the Commu- 
nist Party grounds for dismissal 
of public employees, including 
teachers, and provided that any 
who refused to answer questions 
concerning subversive activities 
or membership will be immedi- 
ately suspended. Another declared 
it unlawful and provided a pen- 
alty for employment of certain 
named relatives of members of a 
school board. This state, however, 
granted the authority to enter 
into contracts with school person- 
nel for a period not to exceed five 
years. 

In the field of salaries numer- 
ous states raised their legal mini- 
mum salary laws or made provi- 
sions for additional funds with 
which to increase salary sched- 
ules. One authorized payment for 
over-time for certain employees. 
A sick leave fund was established 
in one state. Oregon raised its sick 
leave to 10 days cumulative to 50. 


Retirement Liberalized 


Thruout the nation legislators 
liberalized teacher retirement 
provisions. 

In one instance school districts 
Were empowered to make payroll 
deductions for prepaid insurance 
plans without charge to the 
teacher. In South Dakota school 





3. Appraise the results periodically 

by group thinking. 

By the judicious use of individ- 
ual and group thinking and effort, 
we can achieve the educational 
progress we need and must make. 
At their best some workshops 
have achieved this fine balance of 
individual and group effort. Our 
job is to see that we set up con- 
ditions to make this kind of group 
and individual effort succeed. 


boards are permitted to contract 
for school employees for group 
insurance and pay all or part of 
the premium. 

Upward revision of school at- 
tendance and requirements took 
place in several states. 

Generally states provided in- 
creased school aids. In a few 
some strings were attached such 
as proof of patriotism as a pre- 
requisite for state aid. Two states 
appropriated for curriculum de- 
velopment. In another high school 
juniors and seniors are now ex- 
empt from physical education and 
health instruction upon applica- 
tion. 

A New England legislature 
doubled state aid for scholarships 
to $50,000 annually; a mid- 
western state provided $750,000 
to high school graduates who 
would enter colleges of education 
to prepare as elementary school 
teachers. The fact that about five 
states legislated on this subject 
in.dicates that lawmakers in a few 
spots are awakening to the 
teacher shortage. In general state 
administration one established an 
anti-discrimination commission; 
elsewhere there was set up a state 
commission on youth. Coordina- 
tion of education received con- 
siderable attention. 


Local Administration 


In local administration nothing 
startling happened. Minnesota 
permitted school boards to be- 
come members of the state school 
board association by a 2: vote. In 
Pennsylvania board members may 
attend education conventions 300 
miles or less beyond the boundary 
of the state at district expense. 
(Playing it safe.) Thirteen states 
made some headway in district 
organization. Indiana raised from 
$500 to $1,060 on the purchase of 
school materials without asking 
for bids. First class cities in Ore- 
gon are now permitted to take the 
school census every three years. 
A safety-conscious state legis- 
lated that school boy patrols may 
be established out of district 
funds. 
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Parmenter Available to Groups 
Lew Parmenter, former executive 
manager of the National School Service 
Institute, retired from that position to 
serve as Senior Counsel for the organ- 
ization. He is available to speak to as- 
sociations on Public Relations. Mr. 
Parmenter is well known in Wisconsin 
having appeared on many programs as 
a champion of good schools. We owe 
him much and the WEA executive sec- 
retary had the pleasure of working 
with him on national PR projects for 
years. His business experience combined 


with rare histrionie ability enable him 
to put over practical helps in fas- 
cinating style. Lew is a man’s man in 
every sense of the word and we recom- 
mend him. Address: 803 Goddard Bldg., 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Tl. 


Council Favors Mergers 

The Legislative Council, interim 
policy-making group for the legisla- 
ture, seems to favor partial integration 
of higher education. Altho not going 
as far as the Governor’s previous in- 
tegration proposals it is said the Coun- 





WISCONSIN 
XMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 
NEW YORK CITY 


Go DECEMBER 26, 1954—Return JANUARY 2, 1955 


For the ‘‘Time of Your Life’—8 glorious days—6 glamorous days in 
New York—The Vacation Center of the World—Enjoy 4 wonderful 
shows and a New Years Eve Party—See Everything—Do Everything. 








$145.75 








All Expense Plan 


all meals enroute in dining car 
Building Tour 
j 


Floor Show at the “Latin Quarter’’- 
Clinton Hote! 
5 nights 


New York Tour 
From Milwaukee _ $145.75 
From Chicago ___ 141.25 
6:00 pm—December 26 Ly. 
11.00 am—December 27. Ar. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 
735 N. Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
BRoadway 6—4850 


Rail transportation Milwaukee-New York and return—reserved coach seats— 
New York sightseeing tour—United Nations 
Radio City Music Hall—Rockefeller Center Observation 
Roof—Outstanding musical show “Kismet” Ziegfield Theater—New York's 
popular comedy “The Tender Trap” 


-Twin bed rooms with bath at the Governor Clinton Hotel 
breakfasts in coffee shop included. 


For those desiring to extend their tour, while in the East, a side trip extension 
to Washington, D. C. has been arranged to leave New York Thursday morn- 
ing and spend two nights in Washington with complete sightseeing covering 
Washington, Arlington, Mt. Vernon and Alexandria. 


New York and Washington Tour 


Chicago 
New York Lv. 


For further complete detailed information write or phone— 


or contact your local Ticket or Travel Agent. 


Cost Includes 


at the Longacre Theater—Dinner and 
New Years Eve party at the Governor 


$141.50 
137.00 


8:15 am—January 2 
5:00 pm—January 1 


Ar. 


Xmas Holiday Tour 
WOKY-TV 
704 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Immediate reservations are suggested as 
available supply of theater tickets is limited 
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cil will propose combining Platteville 
State College and Wisconsin Institute 
of Technology into one institution un- 
der the State College Board of Regents. 
Stout Institute would come under the 
state college board and its present gov- 
erning board for abolished. 


No Regional TEPS Conferences 


Advice from T. M. Stinnet of the na- 
tional commission is that the usval 
regional TEPS conferences are sus- 
pended during the 1954-55 year. They 
will be resumed in 1955-56. 


MacMillan Leaves League 
Frederick MacMillan, for many years 
executive secretary of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities and lobbyist 
for them, will retire from the position 
Dee. 31. He will, henceforth, devote his 
time exclusively to the two other fielis, 
serving in the dual capacity of dirve- 
tor of the Wisconsin Retirement Sys- 
tem and secretary of the Public Em- 
ployers Social Security Fund. He is 
also a member of the Joint Survey 
Committee on Retirement Systems. 


Fredrick and Porter Honored 


Teachers of Rock County honored 
Hattie Fredrick and Lloyd Porter at a 
testimonial dinner at Janesville on Oct. 
11. The two honored guests had served 
as supervising teachers in the county 
for many years. Fine gifts were pre- 
sented to both and it was obvious from 
expressions and spirit. that the teachers 
were genuinely sorry to have this 
friendly, substantial pair of coworkers 
leave them. 


Business Teachers Meet, Dec. 28 


The 57th annual convention of the 
National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago’s Palmer 
House, December 28-30. Prominent in 
the array of speakers are Kenneth Me- 
Farland, educational consultant and 
lecturer for General Motors, and 
Charles M. Crowe, inspiring commenta- 
tor. Round table and panel discussions 
provide many opportunities of partici- 
pation of attendants. Howard E. 
Wheland of Cleveland is president of 
the association. 


Past Presidents Organize 

The meeting of the past presidents 
of the WEA in Milwaukee, Friday 
noon, Nov. 5, to honor O. H. Plenzke, 
retiring executive secretary of the 
WEA, was the first time for many 
years that former officers got together 
to review their experiences and to plan 
for the future. Thirteen of the 2) 
presidents who have served during Mr. 
Plenzke’s 21 years as executive secre- 
tary were present. Amil Zellmer of 
Wisconsin Rapids, president in 1942, 
explained the purpose of the meeting 
and proposed the election of officers to 
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plan for an annual meeting of past 
presidents. To arrange for the get- 
together at convention time next 
November, O. H. Plenzke was named 
president and Ross B. Rowen, secretary. 


Mrs. Flowers Leaves WTCU 

Mrs. Janet Flowers, bookkeeper in 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
office for the past two and one-half 
years, left for California in October. 
Friendly, good-natured Janet will be 
missed around WEA headquarters. 

Mrs. Gregory Weiss has taken her 
place 


Cleft Palate Movie Available 

A new movie, The Wisconsin Cleft 
Pla‘e Story, in sound and color, has 
been produced by the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, Department of 
Public Instruction, in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, Department of Speech and Uni- 
versity Hospitals. It shows the integra- 
tion of services necessary in the habili- 
tation of a cleft palate child. This 36 
minute film tells the story effectively 
and honestly. The film can be rented 
from the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin, 1323 West 
Johnson St., Madison, Wis., for a 
nominal fee. It is available for pur- 
chase thru the Photographie Labora- 
tory, University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division, 1204 West Johnson St., 
Madison. 
Park Falls Votes Bond Issue 

By a 5-1 margin the voters of Park 
Falls School District approved a 
$450,000 bond issue for a new school 
building. Mae and his board cannot be 
blamed for feeling elated over the 
endorsement. 


UW Enrollment Increases 

Nearly 900 more students are attend- 
ing the University of Wisconsin this 
year than last, final enrollment figures 
for the first week of classes indicate. 
Wisconsin’s total 


enrollment now is 
16,328 with 13,958 students on the 
Madison campus and 2,370 in the 
University’s nine Extension Center 


campuses. 

Madison campus enrollment increased 
612 over last year, the Extension Cen- 
ter enrollments increased 267. These 
are the largest increases in enrollment 
in eight years, since returning Worl? 
War II veterans enrolled in great 
numbers in 1946. Of the 16,328 stu- 
dents, 11,364 are undergraduate stu- 
dents and 2,594 are graduate students 
studying for their higher degrees. Of 
the Madison campus enrollment of 
13,958 students, about 2,200 are veter- 
ans, some 1,500 from the Korean con- 
flict and about 700 from World War II 
or both conflicts. 


Ag. Teachers Honored 

Two agricultural teachers from Wis- 
consin were among the 24 teachers of 
agriculture from eight states who were 
Sranted the honorary degree of Ameri- 
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can Farmer at the National Future 
Farmers of America convention held 
in Kansas City recently. Ted Lathrop 
who teaches at Reedsburg High School 
and J. Orlo Beadle at Galesville High 
School were recognized for their out- 
standing service to agriculture thru 
education. Both are graduates of Wis- 
consin State College, Platteville, in 
1922. 


Camp Directory is Available 

The 1954 Directory of - Wisconsin 
Camps is available, free of charge, by 
writing to Verna Rosenthal, executive 
secretary, 904A South 8th Street, Mani- 


towoc, Wis. Teachers interested in do- 


ing summer camp work will find the 
directly valuable. 


Kenosha Co. Has Joint Banquet 

A banquet for Kenosha County teach- 
ers and school board members was held 
at Central High School, Kenosha, Tues- 
day, Oct. 19. Two hundred people in- 
cluding husbands and wives heard 
Leona Fischer, elementary school su- 
pervisor of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, give the principal 
address of the evening. In the course 


of the meeting board members and 
teachers were encouraged to make 
their plans for American Education 


Week, and Round Robin letters were 








he “could not afford” to protect. 


to teach in 1955 


Says! Mis. \G_.. =. 


in 1992; oe G...... 


tection plan. 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 


404 Insurance Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 





EW TEACHERS! 


x eoare arses was a High School teacher in Wisconsin in 1953. He is 
30 years of age, father of two children, a six year old boy and a 3 year old 
girl. He had never been sick. He had never had an accident. He was con- 
scientious and he worked hard. For this, he received an average salary which 


in Joly, 1953, Joe G.........- became a statistic. He was taken ill. He 
could not teach. His family received no income after his 30 day sick leave 
leave payment expired. His children were sent to foster homes, His wife went 
to work. Joe became despondent. His physical ailments were complicated by 
mental ills. He underwent psychiatric treatment. He will recover and return 


ee 


could have prevented most of his problems. 

_----: “If we had received an income while Joe was sick, 
we could have made out. The children could have stayed with me. We wouldn't 
be so much in debt. Joe wouldn't have felt so despondent and we wouldn't 
hat (4 had two kinds of sick ness to conte nd u ith.’ 
Says Joe: “I was a fool. I thought I could 
leave would be enough, I figured I would be in the hospital. 1 figured u rong.” 
. declined the same opportunity you are now being 
offered—the opportunity to enroll in your professional group income pro- 


Which Chance Can You 
Attord To Take? 


A JOE G. EXPERIENCE—OR—$2-$4 PER MONTH 


ENROLL WHILE YOU CAN! 


For Information 


a chance. 1 figured my sick 


i 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
Wisconsin Group Office 


613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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HALF-PINT HAMLETS 


HE cartoonist team of Stanley and Janice Berenstain, who 
have a little thespian of their own, show us why Junior has 
been coming home from school smelling of grease-paint lately. 





“Our class play is about Peter “Again, Herman! ‘Fwends, Womans, 
Stuyvesant. This is my costume” Contwy —' er... ‘Friends, Romans...’ 












































“Just tell Miss Riley that you 
can't rush this sort of thing" 





“How would a fire-eating act be, 
or is this crepe paper poisonous?” 

















“FRIAR TUCK: YOU'RE ON!” | 











Reprinted from This Weck Magazine. Copyright 1950 by United Newspapers Magazine Corporation 





started on which each school was to 
designate what it planned to do during 
the week. This device was a means to 
publicize the activities of the various 
schools. A movie trailer and_ radio 
transcript were provided by the Ke- 
nosha County Teachers Association for 
use during American Education Week, 
Entertainment was provided by a bar- 
ber shop group, and many of the group 
took part in square dancing. 


Peterson Elected Chairman 
LeRoy Peterson, University of Wis- 
consin professor of education and co- 
ordinator of educational extension, 1as 
been elected chairman of the UW de- 
partment of education, Dean John Guy 
Fowlkes announced recently. Mr. Peier- 
son, who has been a member of the 
University staff since 1948, succeeds 
John Mayor, now acting associate dean 
of the School of Education. From 1932 
to 1948 he was director of research fo: 
the Wisconsin Education Association. 


NEA Life Membership Growing 


Letters from S. R. Slade of Wazv- 
sau, NEA director for Wisconsin, re- 
port a growing list of Wisconsin edu- 
cators who have purchased life mem- 
berships in the National Education As- 
sociation during October. Many are 
realizing that it is not only a bargain 
for those who are entering the profes- 
sion and intend to remain but it is also 
an investment in a modern and inm- 
pressive home for NEA. The proceeds 
from life memberships are being used 
toward the construction of the $5,000,- 
000 NEA building which will be com- 
pleted in 1957, the Centennial year of 
the association. In addition to the 
names published in the October Jour- 
nal, Mr. Slade reports the following 
NEA life members: 


Clarice Kline, Waukesha; LeKoy 
Peterson, Madison; Marlin B. Baxter, 
Oshkosh; Gordon Kassilke, Milwaukee: 
Robert H. Kupper, Manitowoc; Vivian 
L. Marsh, Sheboygan; H. Clifton Hut- 
chins, Madison; Erwin H. Schubert, 
Hales Corners; Mary C. Konle, Hales 
Corners; Eugene A. Belongia, DeSoto; 
Wilmarth A. Thayer, Wittenberg; and 
June Very, Sheboygan. 


Graduate Study Reviewed 

A volume depicting graduate educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 
and commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Graduate School at Wiscon- 
sin has been published by the Univel- 


sity of Wisconsin with funds supplied _ 


by the Wisconsin Alumni Researe: 
Foundation. The 72-page book port»ay: 
in photographs and text the work 0! 
training the nation’s “scientific, indus 
trial, agricultural, governmental, an! 
cultural leaders.” | 

Entitled “Fifty Years of Graduat 
Education at Wisconsin,” the volume 
was prepared by the deans of. thi 
Graduate School to present the aims 
ideals, and methods of education 
Wisconsin of those students who 
talent and ability are selected to wor! 
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for higher degrees—the master’s de- 
gree and the doctor of philosophy 
degree. P 

The authors are Conrad A. Elve- 
hjem, dean of the Wisconsin Graduate 
School; W. J. Brogden and J. Homer 
Herriott, associate deans. 

in introducing the “Philosophy of 
Graduate Study,” the authors point 
out that “A higher degree is more than 
an academic distinction, just as it is 
more than a verification of personal 
accomplishment. It is—as it has been 
thr: the years— symbol of social 
responsibility, of the capacity for and 
the duty of service to mankind.” 

“It is the responsibility of graduate 
faculties to select and train men and 
wonien worthy of being awarded de- 
grees. It is their responsibility also to 
maintain and—as knowledge expands 
—to raise the levels of achievement re- 
quired of those who receive the honor,” 
they continue. 

“Finally, it is the responsibility of 
those so trained to fulfill in turn the 
obligations of scholarship—to work to 
increase man’s knowledge of his world 
and himself and to impart that knowl- 
edge to other men,” they add. 

The volume is dedicated to Edwin B. 
Fred, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Charles Sumner Slich- 
ter, dean of the Graduate School in the 
year's 1920-1934. Pres. Fred served as 
dean between 1934-1944. 


French is Taught by Radio 

For the first time a foreign language 
is being taught by radio to Wisconsin’s 
grade school pupils thru a new pro- 
gram scheduled for the 1954-55 Wis- 
consin School of the Air series which 
began Sept. 20. The pioneering pro- 
gram, broadcast by the Wisconsin State 
Broadcasting Service’s 10-station state- 
wide network, attempts to teach conver- 
sational French to children in the 
lower grades. “We Visit. Mimi,” as the 
program is called, is heard each Tues- 
day morning at 9:30 by grades two, 
three, and four. 

Another new program added to the 
School of the Air schedule is “Let’s 
Find Out.” This science program for 
primary grades one to three offers 
children the opportunity to participate 
in experiments thus enabling them to 
“learn by doing.” “Let’s Find Out” is 
presented each Monday at 1:30 P. M. 





“Sometimes I wish I had studied mob 
Psychology instead of group dynamics!” 
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Fellowships Are Available 

The Ford Foundation has announced 
the opening of its Foreign Study and 
Research Fellowship competition for 
the academic year 1955-56. The awards, 
which will be made in April and May, 
1955, are for study and research deal- 
ing with three areas; Africa, Asia and 
the Near East, and Soviet Russian and 
Eastern Europe. 

The purpose of the awards is to in- 
crease the number of Americans pro- 
fessionally competent to interpret the 
cultures, histories, and current prob- 
lems of these foreign areas. 

The followships, covering from one 


Say You Saw 








to three years of post-graduate work 
either in the United States or abroad, 
are designed to provide training for 
persons at a variety of academic and 
professional levels. Students just be- 
ginning their graduate work may ap- 
ply, as well as advanced scholars. A 
limited number of awards will be made 
to persons of recognized competence 
outside of academic fields. 


Details and application forms may 
be obtained from The Ford Founda- 
tion, Foreign Study and Research Fel- 
lowship Program, 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, New York. The deadline 
for filing applications is Jan. 7, 1955. 


in the Journal 





SCENICRUISER—A sensational 
new luxury bus, with raised 
observation deck, washroom, 
Air Suspension Ride. 






HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A mod- 
ern Air Suspension coach 
with panoramic picture win- 
dows and air conditioning. 





when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler’! 





Air Suspension Ride—is the secret 
shared by both these newest, smartest 
Greyhound coaches. Rubber-nylon air 
bellows replace conventional metal 
springs...the bus actually “floats” on 
columns of compressed air! 

By Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler, 
you also enjoy dramatic sightseeing 
through panoramic picture windows. 


F ee 
! FREE! ILLUSTRATED MAP—WITH TOUR FACTS ; 
h Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake, Chicago 1, III. ; 
! for full-color Greyhound Tour map of America. ! 
' 
Name_ oie eee ! 
1 
Address__ — : 
1 
City& State eet Seo : 
: Send me special information on a tour to: ee ST-11-54 
| GREYHOUN D. |: 
~ | 
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Wisconsin Teachers Handbook 
Introduced at WEA Convention 


The publication of A Handbook for 
Wisconsin. Teachers, prepared by the 
Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, was 
announced at the WEA convention in 
Milwaukee. R. F. Lewis, first assistant 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and chairman of the Commission, 
states the purpose of the volume in 
these words: “The Wisconsin Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards presents to the inter- 
ested public and more especially to the 
teachers, both present and future, this 
descriptive volume on the profession of 
teaching as it applies in our state.” 

Its chapters are filled with back- 
ground information about education in 
Wisconsin and with many sound rec- 
ommendations for the building of a 
better educational system and the rais- 
ing of the professional level of the 
educator. 

Appropriately the Handbook begins 
with the Charter for Public Education 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


in Wisconsin which was drafted by the 
WEA Council on Education and adopted 
by the WEA Representative Assembly 
in 1953 as a guide for education at the 
opening of the second century in the 
life of our professional organization. 
In brief and concise statements it out- 
lines the purposes of education, the 
scope of educational opportunities, the 
availability of public education, and the 
conditions most favorable to public 
education. 

Chapter II is the history of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. The early thread of 
education is picked up from the reli- 
gious schools as far back as 1670 and 
traced thru the establishment of free, 
tax-supported schools including all 
branches from the kindergarten to the 
University. 

Chapters III and IV explain the or- 
ganization of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Department 
of Vocational and Adult Education and 
the means of financing our schools. 


By Lichty 











Copr. 1952, 1. ld Enterprises, Inc. 
All rights reserved 








“Didn’t take me long to get adjusted... 
and driving teacher nuts, already! ... 


ing my personality ... 


I’m developing character . . 


” 


. express- 


Courtesy of George Lichty and The Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 








The last 11 chapters deal with a 
variety of subjects. Preservice prepa- 
ration for teaching, certification of pro- 
fessional personnel, and inservice pyo- 
fessional and personal growth are con- 
sidered. Many valuable suggestions are 
offered to the new teacher in order to 
assure better adjustment in the com- 
munity and greater success in a teach- 
ing career. 

The closing chapters present the wel- 
fare problems of the teachers and the 
place of the teacher in the community, 
To assure a greater influence by the 
teacher, the role of the educator in 
public relations is emphasized as well 
as a creed and a code which, if ob- 
served, will eliminate some of the un- 
pleasant situations that may mar an 
otherwise pleasant life experience, 
Later chapters deal more thorougiily 
with the function of the professional 
organizations in the scheme of things. 

The Handbook closes with a brief 
word picture of the conditions in ecu- 
cation during the past century and an 
optimistic view of the future thru the 
cooperation of all professional educa- 
tors working together in their profes- 
sional organizations. 

Among the several items in the Ap- 
pendix is a brief but adequate explaiia- 
tion of the State Teachers Retirement 
System and the Milwaukee Retirement 
System. 

The Handbook will be distributed 
thru the Eau Claire Book and Station- 
ery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. The price is 


$1.25 per copy. The first hundred copies | 
available were sold at the convention, | 


and orders were taken for several hun- 
dred more, 





Ladies Home Journal Discusses 
Educational Issues in October 

The October issue of the Ladies 
Home Journal devoted some 60 pages 
to the presentation of vital educationa 
issues, the most extensive treatment of 
any subject ever to be published in on 
issue. 

Believing that our school problems 
must be solved by informed citizens, 
the editors offer the section ‘“‘not as a 
cross section or endorsed solution, but 
to stimulate those who must grappl 
with similar situations in their own 
communities.” 

A roundtable forum by leading edu- 
cators and Journal editors on “Let's 
Attack the Problems—Not the Schools,” 
an editorial, a novel, a short story, an 
opinion poll, and four articles tell th 
educational story. Francis S. Chase. 
president of Education Communica- 
tions Service and chairman of the de 
partment of Education of the Univei- 
sity of Chicago, was one of the panel 
of educators who participated in th 
roundtable forum. 

This contribution to the understand 
ing of educational problems is onc of 
the many «articles which has appeare( 
in recent national magazines which 
offer constructive comment and crit! 
cism of our educational system. 


November, 1954 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


NOVEMBER 1954 


Organized 1853 








Graff of LaCrosse 
Elected President, 
Western WEA Assn. 


Rasmussen Named Secretary 
For Three-year Term 


Maurice Graff of Wiscon- 
sin State College, La Crosse, 
was elected president of the 
Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association at its annual 
meeting in La Crosse Oct. 7— 
8 to succeed Alta Johnson of 
Mindoro. Viggo Rasmussen 
of the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege faculty was named sec- | 
retary for a three-year term. 
He succeeds D. R. Kinney of 
La Crosse who has been sec- 
retary for several years. 

Rose Erickson of La Crosse | 
was elected treasurer for a| 
one-year term, and Kenneth 
Curran of Cashton was 
named to the Board of Direc- 
tors for a five-year term. 


Resolutions Adopted 
Resolutions were adopted 
by the association declaring 
policies to guide the action of 
the officers and members for 
the following year. 


1. Educational TV—To con- 
tinue Wisconsin’s leadership 
in the field of educational 
broadcasting, members were 
urged to take an active part 
in the study and support of 
educational TV. “Educational 
TV can extend the present 
educational services to serve 
children in the school and in 
the home and to provide con- 
tinuing learning opportuni- 
ties for adults in their! 
homes.” 


2. Wisconsin School of the 
Air was commended for the 
programs presented which | 
have enriched and enlivened | 
the classroom work and| 
which have been widely and 
beneficially used in the 
schools. 


3. Competent teaching can- 
didates—“To secure capable 
young people in the teaching 
profession we believe that 
We as teachers can make our 
profession an attractive one 
thiu our enthusiasms, loy- 
alty, and belief in the vital 
role we play in our society.” 
The help of parents and other 
citizens is sought to improve 
Working conditions, salaries, 
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| vantage of 


| observing 


Holding Power of 
High Schools 


In the September Journal 
the Editor reported that Wis- 
consin was leading in high 
school retention. Quoting 
from releases from the U. S. 
Office of Education, he gave 
the percentage and rank of 
Wisconsin among other states 
in the number of 9th graders 
who enrolled in high schooi 
and remained until gradua- 
tion. Since this was an indi- 
cation of the kind of curricu- 
lum and quality of teaching 
as factors in the 
power, the newspapers were 
quick to up the item and pub- 
lish it thruout the state. 


| and the status of the profes- 


sion so that an increasing 
number of competent young 


| people will be attracted into 


a teaching career. 


4, Retirement —It is rec- 
ommended that officers of the 
association appoint commit- 
tees to study the advantages 
and disadvantages of incor- 
porating Federal Social Se- 
curity into our present Re- 
tirement Plan. 


state aid to 
schools—Since state aids to 
public schools are relatively 
low, the association should 
promote the increase of state 
aid to schools in order to re- 
duce the heavy burden of 
school support on local real 
estate taxes. 


5. Wisconsin 





6. American Education 
Week—To aid in public rela- 


tions and understanding of 
our school system, schools 


were urged to take full ad- 
the publicity 
available and to cooperate in 
American Educa- 
tion Week. 

7. Commended O. H. 
Plenzke, retiring executive 
secretary of the WEA “for 
his more than 20 years of 


outstanding service in our 
behalf.” 

8. National Education As- 
sociation — Urged that the 
members of the association 


show their belief in and ap- 
preciation for the program of 
the NEA by their financial 
support as members. 


holding | 


National Association of Manufacturers 
Urge More Financial Support for Schools 


Demand for Teachers 
Far Exceeds Supply 


Whatever the employment 
in other fields, there is no 
cessation in the demand for 
qualified teachers, reports 
L. W. Mathews, director of 


field services at Wisconsin 
| State College, Milwaukee. 
|More than 10 requests for 


teachers were received by the 
college for each graduate of 


the 1954 class. A total of 
2,350 requests for teachers 
were received in the year 


ending Sept. 1, 1954. 

The demand for teachers in 
the 1953-54 school year ex- 
ceeded that in the previous 
year by about 8%, indicating 
a rising job market. 

Starting salaries ranged 
from $3,000 to $3,830 for in- 
experienced graduates. The 
average starting salary for 
men was $3,450; for women, 
$3,486. Only three of the 233 
graduates were not placed, 
although some of the women 
did not seek placement be- 
cause of marriage, and 21 of 
the male students entered 
armed services. 

Requests from Outside 

Almost two thirds of the 
requests for teachers came 
from outside Wisconsin. 
There were 1,513 such re- 
quests, compared with 837 
from state schools. The big- 
gest demand, both within 
and without the state, was 
for elementary school teach- 
ers. More than half (1,461) of 
the requests were for teach- 
ers in the lower grades. Only 
152 graduates were available 
in this field. 

The availability of jobs 
was indicated by the fact 
that in most cases graduates 
took positions in or near 
their home communities, and 
in Milwaukee County, often 
near their home neighbor- 
hood. 


Films Available 
Freedom to Learn,” 


“Skippy and the 3 R’s,” and 
“What Greater Gift” are 


color films available from the 
WEA office. There is no 


rental charge. 


Less of National Income Goes 
for Education than in 1930 


The National Association 
of Manufacturers reported 
recently that educational fa- 
cilities are not keeping pace 
with the growth in popula- 
tion or with the rise in na- 
tional income. Serious short- 


ages of teachers and class- 
rooms exist and “the situa- 
tion is getting worse,” the 
NAM said. 

“Our schools need more 
money—what they get isn’t 
enough,” the association de- 


clared.“* We are spending pro- 
portionately less of our in- 
come on schools today than 
we did in 1930 and even then 
the schools were inadequately 
supported.” 


Influx of Pupils 

Reporting on a study of 
the publie schools, the NAM 
said that the number of chil- 
dren entering schools is con- 
tinuing to rise at a rapid 
rate, few teachers are 
being trained, school con- 
struction is lagging behind 
needs, and tax support is not 
increasing at a_ sufficiently 
rapid rate. 


too 


The study, made by a com- 
mittee of educators and in- 
dustrialists who worked with 
the NAM’s Education De- 
partment, showed that the 
public schools face even 
greater influxes of new 
pupils in the years ahead 
than in the years since the 
war. 

Enrollments in public ele- 
mentary schools rose by less 
than 4142 million in the past 
eight years, the report noted. 
But in the next two years, 
it pointed out, a 2,400,000 
increase is expected and by 
1958 the total may reach 26 
milion, or 4 million above the 
number now in school. 


Shortage of Teachers 

One of the most serious 
aspects of the school situa- 
tion, the report explained, is 
the critical shortage of teach- 
ers. This is now felt mainly 
in the elementary schools, but 
is certain to affect high 


(Turn to page 28) 












































































schools and even colleges in| more than 50,000 additional | now in the classrooms. 
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New “extbooks 


You will find these texts—like all Beckley-Cardy 
books—written and graded so that they are easy to 
teach. The attractive presentation keeps pupil in- 
terest high, so retention is excellent. 


3ecky Carr 





HEALTH ACTION SERIES 

By Wilcox, Brouillette, Bolton 

A new health series which, in addition to covering 
physical health, includes lessons on social and 
emotional health, personal hygiene, grooming, first 
aid and health services. Emphasis is-on the growth 
of habits and attitudes to insure good mental and 
physical health. These texts offer a sound program 
adaptable to any classroom. Pictures and diagrams 
in colors add interest. Three books now ready. 
GOOD FOR YOU Grade 4. 224 pages 

FULL OF LIFE Grade 5. 256 pages 

HERE’S HEALTH Grade 6. 256 pages 





WE THE PEOPLE 

By Richards and Isely 

Fulfills the need for a sound, easy-to-understand 
textbook on the Constitution of the U.S. and our 
government. Federal, state and local, executive, 
legislative and judicial procedures are simply pre- 
sented. The text clearly explains the citizen’s share 
in government and prepares for alert, thinking cit- 
izenship as the pupils learn the value of thrift, 
education and active co-operation in all govern- 
mental activities. 416 pages. Grades 7-9 





Write for descriptive folders on these new books 
or ask our representative Benjamin Davies to si ow 
them to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY e PUBLISHERS 


1900 N. Narragansett ° Chicago 39, Ill. 





new teachers will be needed Additionally, teachers will| the teaching profession and | ( 
this fall, yet only 35,000 stu-| be needed as replacements | 1emain in it, the committee | great problem-solver in our 
dent-teachers prepared to| for the approximately 75,000} concluded. The average sal- |free economy, and it will 
teach in elementary schools|lost each year thru retire-| ary of public school teachers| solve this problem too, as 
were graduated in June and| ment, death and other causes! last year, it said, was only| soon as we’re willing to pay 


URGES SUPPORT . . .| some of them will not enter |—and for the 70,000 teacher's | $3,605. And 29 states paid 
(Continued from page 27)  |the teaching field. Actually,| with sub-standard training | salaries below this national 
| | average. Many rural school 
the next few years. | teachers will be needed in the) ‘Teachers’ salaries must be| teachers receive as little as 
The committee estimated | coming year merely to take! raised in order to encourage | $1,700 to $2,000, the report 
that a minimum of 85,000 | care of increased enrollments. | more young people to enter | noted. 


“Supply and demand is a 


__|the price,” the report said. 


Tax Sources 
Taking up the subject of 
tax sources, the committce 
emphasized that each state 
is responsible for its public 


ischools and that state aid 
|should be adequate to enable 
| “poor” schoo! districts 0 


provide educational facilities 


| | comparable to those of dis- 




























Notice To All Credit Union Members 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1954 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1954, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, for audit and posting of 1954 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until 
some time in January, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after 
December 31, 1954. Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, below address, 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL 
BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the W.E.A. office at 9:30 A.M. on January 


15, 1955. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 














tricts with larger local sup- 
port. 

The committee said that 
much can be done to 
strengthen and improve tue 
school tax laws at both tie 
state and local level. It 
pointed out that many of tne 
restrictions on the amounts 
that can be raised are out- 
moded or unrealistic and that 
many tax laws are in need 
of reexamination. 


North Wisconsin-Lake 
Superior Urges Action 





At the annual meeting of 
the North Wisconsin—Lake 
Superior Education associa- 
tion held at Superior, Oct. 7- 
8, the educators urged enact- 


iment of legislation to 


strengthen the teachers re- 
tirement system and a favor- 
able vote for state-owned ed- 
ucational television. 

The group recommended 
that legislation be introduced 
to assure a pension contract 
between the teacher and the 
state for those who_ have 
started to teach in Wiscon- 
sin after July 1, 1951. They 
also urged that “‘since certain 
inequities exist in the present 
pension law particularly as 
it applies to converting the 
‘percentage plan’ from a life 
annuity to the ‘15-year life 
annuity or survivorship op- 
tion’ that study be made as 
to how to best correct those 
inequities and that corrective 
legislation be introduced ... 
and that the 1951 retirement 
law be amended so as to pro- 
vide for credit for additional 
amount that the teachers and 
state put into the account af- 
ter 60 years of age.” 

The association recoi- 
mended support to the fullest 
extent for the educational 
TV referendum. 
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Robert Johnson Becomes 
Northwest WTA Pres. | tol 





Robert Johnson of Ham- 
mond who has been vice pres- | 
ident of the Northwest Wis- 
cousin Teachers Association 
fo: the past year succeeds | 
Howard Murphy of Chip- |} 
pewa Falls as president. The | 
convention was held in Eau | i, 
Claire, Oct. 14-15. 

Members of the association 
I voted on two positions for the | 
e Executive Committee. Philip | 
¢ Meyer of Black River Falls 
¢ was elected for a four-year 
d term and Orvus Dodsworth | ——— 
e of Medford was chosen for| | | 
0 the five-year term. At the} | 
's mecting of the officers L. E. | 
S- Slock and Earl Tealy, both | 
)- of Eau Claire, were re-| 
elected secretary and treas- | 
it urer respectively. 








“Ff can’t understand it; he never acts this way at home...” 





The association approved | | | 
resolutions proposed by the 
Resolutions Committee which 
advocated support of  state- | 
owned educational television | 
system, opposed the sale of | 
beer to 18-year-old youth, | 
favored a national comic| 
book investigating committee, | | | 
and supported the National | | 
Education Association which | 
will be celebrating its cen- | | 
tennial in 1947, | | 


P NEA Chooses Columbia 
ke County Ed. Association | 








iS The Columbia County Ed- | 
ucation Association has been | 
to chosen by the National Edu- 
cation Association as one of | 

the 200 pilot groups in the | D 
= 


nation to study and improve “ 
os citizenship. The object is to eqeky SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
e¢ 


encourage teachers to partic- 





















ced ipate more actively in all! | | Besides ONEIDA Qual- Are you “all set” on your pupil trans- 
act phases of government aes : : Pil 
¢ ases Ver ont, itr ’ , x - 2 ; : 
the iy, we offer these exclu portation problems? JELCO, INC. can 
; = sives: : 
ive ; ; - 
give you fast action—any time, anywhere 
on- | Math Teachers to Meet @ JELCO complete — .. 
ney ° : in Wisconsin in school bus Sales .. . 
odin In St. Louis, Dec. 27-29 maintenance 
wr es : Rentals .. . Repairs (by experienced 
as A televised youth program @ JELCO scheduled macaliia’ 
as Rot : : : 3 . - fi *C1alist . 
ue will be one of the highlights safety inspection | 
life at the National Council of 
life feachers of Mathematics ® JELCO standby JELCO is your distributor for the 
15th Christmas meeting to - ; 
op- ae ; buses available for : ok ‘or Safety 
. he held in St Loci, Bice! ONEIDA Bus Body—famous for Safety, 
ae Qn « a 
ose “—. bh arr wae Economy and Modern Design. Be sure to 
~~ ie theme for the conven- theck wi rE Ce , eS . 
Five : \ Check with JELCO today safe ; ae ; ' 
- tion will be “Forward with! for your bus needs—or for specify ONEIDA for your next new bus! 
ent Mathematics.” Many Wiscon- | repairs. Ask about our trade- 
aN sin mathematics teachers| in allowances. No down * 
aa usually attend the winter | payment. 
and meeting of the National 
at: Council. SALES-SERVICE-DISPLAY MILWAUKEE SALES OFFICE 
a PARTS WAREHOUSE-OFFICE 1324 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
: Hi-Way 21-Angelo Road MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
ma et you want @ good educa- eo oe Nite Phone: GReenfield 6-5436 
l st ional film for an association, Nite Phones: 7147 & 3-5423 (For ALL Wisconsin 
nial a PTA, or a civic club meet- — 











ing, write to the WEA. 
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A BANNER YEAR FOR 
EB FILMSTRIPS! 


* Along with the unparallelea pro- 
duction of over 50 significant new Sil- 
ver Jubilee EBF sound films, the pro- 
duction staff of the world’s pioneer 
producer of audio-visual materials con- 
tinues leadership in Filmstrips with 
the completion or imminent release of 
11 new EB Filmstrip series —a total 
of 65 separate filmstrips — nearly all 
in glowing color! Designed to vitalize 
and enrich the learning experience of 
pupils in such curriculum areas as So- 
cial Studies, Language Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science and Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing EB Filmstrips are now ready 
or about to be released: 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Transporta- 
tion and Shelter: cach a series of 6 in 
color, for primary grades. Man and 
His Fight for Freedom: the story of 
man’s untiring struggle for freedom 
told in a discussion- provoking colorful 
series of 8 filmstrips with -=SZe 
accompanying essays writ- S= 
ten by the collaborator, = 
Ralph E. Turner, Ph.D., =| = 
Yale University. For adult groups, col- 
lege world history and high school use. 
LANGUAGE ARTS & LITERA- 
TURE — Stories From Shakespeare 
and American Poets (high school), 
Constructing Reports (middle 
grades), and Pet Stories (primary): 
each a series of 6 in color. Christmas 
Through the Ages: a single filmstrip 
in beautiful color telling the story of 
the origins of our Christmas tradition. 
SCIENCE — Science at Work: d)- 
namically covers 6 basic science areas 
for middle grades — in color. 
FINE ARTS— Art in Our Class- 
room (primary grades) and Great 
Composers (junior and high school), 
each a series of 6 in color, each unique 
and stimulating in their respective 
fields of art and music appreciation. 
* 


* * 
A new 1954-55 EBF 16 page FILM- 
STRIP CATALOG describing all EB 
Filmstrips is now available. For your 
copy and to preview or purchase these 
important new Filmstrips — contact 
your EBF Representative: 












C. J. Krumm & 
332 12th St. ~ 
Baraboo, Wisconsin s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette, Ill. 





Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bsreau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 
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Working Together (Sound; 20 min.; 
$3.50 T; Use: Econ., S, C; Ind. Mgt., 
Cs» Soc. Probs., S,-Cr Clubs, A) 
Pictures authentic case history of 

labor-management cooperation in an 
American industrial plant. Shows how 
labor and management learned from 
experience that working together pays. 
Defines tensions between the newly or- 
ganized local and management. Points 
out without bias the problems of both 
sides. Stresses the success of the pro- 
cedures and yet acknowledges the ever- 
present problems. (KBF’) 


Your Social Security (Sound; 18 min.; 
$1.00 GI; Use: Econ., S, C; Ind. 
Arts, S, C; Ind. Mgt., C; Soc. Probs., 
S, C; Sociol, C; Clubs, A) 

Basic explanation of the benefits and 
workings of the Federal Social Secur- 
ity program. Explains provisions of the 
program and the manner in which the 
employee must apply for its benefits. 
(Social Security Admin.) 


Milwaukee Way (The) (Sound; 52 
min.; $.60 GI; Use: Citizenship, J; 
Clubs, J, A) 

A documentary film describing how 
Milwaukee city government reflects the 
needs, purposes, and the will of Mil- 
waukee citizens. Describes the mag*ni- 
tude of Milwaukee city government 
services, including public health inspec- 
tion services; fire, police and _ traffic 
supply, public education, recreation, 
municipal planning, housing, and a spe- 
cific example of how a community 
group expresses its needs ultimately to 
the Common Council and how action is 


taken. (Univ. of Wis., Bur. Audio-Vis, | 


Instr.) 


Italy: Peninsula of Contrasts (Sound; 
Color; 16 min.; $5.50 T; Use: Geog., 
S; Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 
Locates Italy on a map and then 

divides it into the regions of the Alps, 

Po Valley, the Apennine Mountain re- 

gion and the coastal lands of the south. 

Contrasts clearly the physical, economic 

and cultural features of these regions. 

Discusses the general problems of Italy. 

Shows some views of each large city 

and its points of interest. (EBF') 


Japan: The Land and the People 
(Sound; 11 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Geog., S; Soc. St., I, J) 

Shows the location of the island ia- 
tion and its relative size and popula- 
tion density. Establishes relationships 
between climate and crops, and terrain 
and industry. Gives glimpses of the 
rice, tea, silk, and timber industries. 
Emphasizes the tremendous job of 
Japan under the new democracy. (Cor- 
onet) 


Understanding the Law (Sound; 11 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citizenship, J; 
Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., J; Clubs, A) 
Gives understanding to the laws by 

telling the story of the Bill of Rights. 

Gives a brief historical sketch of the 

Magna Charta as it relates to the con- 

cept of “Equal Justice Under Law.” 

Describes the division of our court sys- 

tems and then demonstrates the Bill 

of Rights in action in a typical case. 

(EBF) 


Miracle of Milk (Sound; Color; 33 
min.; $1.50 T; Use: Gen. Sci., J; 
Agric., J; Health, I, J, S) 

Traces the handling of milk from the 
cow to finished milk products. Shows 
how milk is stored, transported, pas- 
teurized and bottled at a large, mod- 
ern dairy plant; and how milk prod- 
ucts are manufactured—cream, evapo- 
rated milk, cheddar cheese, butter, cot- 
tage cheese, ice cream. (Amer. Dairy) 
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c 
Hivhways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 2 
a ) 
" full color. Shows the most interesting each clothbound reinforced 
y sporis along the highways. Includes a me ee ee ee ee 
9-page booklet “How to See America” ‘ . ; , ® 
hich gives the historical background The groping mind of the growing youngster is 
Le ges fe po + ae sp ee persuasively moved from this world of fiction to the true book otf 
e of us trave AO EON to take a bus a sustained interest in the factual world about 
4 trip. Both the novice and the seasoned him. Each volume in the series is alive with color AFRICAN ANIMALS by Purcell 
traveler will like this. Booklet also in- illustrations, has a broad interest level, con- the true book ot 
‘ludes one page of study outlined on trolled primary vocabulary and oversized type. aa 
2, clu ‘ Y- 
7 bus travel. (Greyhound Lines) TRUE BOOK TITLES FOR 1954 INDIANS by Martini 
P 2. Posture Post t of 7—designed _ eee boots ct | 
2. Posture Posters set of 7—designec — 
: for use in the classroom to assist INSECTS by Podendorf 
i teachers in maintaining healthful pos- the true book ot 
fe ee: TRE oes See SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS by Podendorf 
. 49, Train and Engine Books for Chil- e 
dren—a new and revised edition of a ESTABLISHED TRUE BOOK FAVORITES 
it bibliography dealing exclusively with the true book of PEBBLES and SHELLS 
J: books for children below fourth grade. by Podendorf 
: (Association of American Railroads) the true book of MOON, SUN and STARS 
1) : by Lewellen 
by 50. The Art of Tempola-Craft. Instruc- par ae of PETS 
ts, tions for using this method which is a 
he combination of crayola, wax crayon jogo oF ROR eal SE 
a and Artistia Tempera or water color. the true book of FARM ANIMALS 
y. It provides a brilliant design on a con- a Se en ee eee by Lewellen 
ys- trasting ground (Binney & Smith) the true book of BIRDS WE KNOW 
ill by Friskey 
Se, 8. New No. 55 Teacher’s Buying Guide the true book of LITTLE ESKIMOS 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, by Copeland 
posters, games, books, supplies and paafhalrl of TOYS AT WORK 
33 equipment are completely described and 
J; illustrated to make this a source book ——— fae 
for teaching material. (Beckley—Cardy the true book of PLANTS WE KNOW 
che Co.) by Miner 
Ws ; ; the true book of AIR AROUND US 
as 46. Catalog of Coronet Films, listing by Friskey 
od- 546 16mm educational, sound motion the true book of ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
od- pictures covering all subject areas at pe! — . ee ae 
po- all grade levels. (Coronet Instructional Shy Feladak Laas tek Geoeeee . 
ot- Films) Chicago. 
ry) Teachers’ Activity Unit for True Book Series 
oe D1. New 1954-55 Encyclopaedia Britan- ee ae eee 
nica Films’ 16 page Silver Jubilee Film- ots a 
strip catalog, describing 54 filmstrip 5S & Childrens Press 
series, including over 350 separate ‘eon Jackson & Racine, Chicago, Ill. 
filmstrip stories and covering virtually |ooomoc m7 7 Tr A Re See SS ee ee ar fat yee eae ee bi: 
every basi Yi area. a re = 
} sie curriculum area USE TH!S COUPON 


YOURS ... for the asking 


No requests from children, please» 
Our advertisers prefer to send their 
material to teachers or administrators 
only. You will save time by writing di- 
rectly to the advertisers. The coupon 
belosy is for your convenience in order- 
ing several items. 


31. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 


53. Teachers’ Activity Units for True 
Book Series available upon request. Of 
especial interest to teachers of grades 1 
through 3. (Children’s Press) 


o7. Leaflet on improving reading rate 
and comprehension thru the use of the 
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tiosare book ’1ener 


from Childrens Press 


for young readers from 6 to 9 


3 
$4900 48 pp. 7% x 8% 





























Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 
only. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each 
number circled. 
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Rateometer in the classroom, the clinic 31. 2. 49. 50. 8 46. 51. 58. 57. 58 

or in home study. (Audio-Visual Re- 

search) Dacia eatin ao . i aes — ix ar wate 

SL) CCl ae a a ee ee a eee em oe _. Grade Recent oe eee ee 

> SE OO) TN 57) (a i ce ee ee eee ee ere are es a2 eee. ea eee 

8. Europe in 1955 consists of colorful ° cat 

folders on 47-to-49 day, eight-country SI ee in ARENT Te eT 

Itinerary and costs of tours offered by ON ha pe eee ee sa ee ee 

Olson Travel Organization and Olson’s i * 

Campus Tours, from April thru Sep- Enrollment: Boys Se ee Pe eC Te eee ae ee Girls ae he a a hee a en ee ee 

tember. Tour cost, $1,370 and up. lp a a a tat eg aa aan ahee re cea ae ae a) ke sae an ate coe Coe sal 
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Projection Screens 
For use in 
SCHOOLS 
INS tits 


Find out TODAY 


about remarkable new developments in 
projection screens: new reflection surfaces | 
that noticeably improve clarity, brilliance | 
and color reproduction; new screens for | 
lighted room projection w here room dark- | 
ening is impractical; new mechanical fea- | 
tures for greater ease of setting up. 


Write today for FREE brochure 
giving full details on complete line of 
modern Radiant Screens for school—also | 
for free sample of amazing new “Vyna- | 
Flect” Screen fabric that works wonder | 





with all projected pictures. | 


RADIANT Mfg. Corporation 


“World’s ermant Shenelachuins of Projection Screens” 


1238 S. TALMAN AVE. @ CHICAGO 8, ILL. 






Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1370 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1555 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-55. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
’ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 


AMPUS (eh | 
c Tove 
> _. > — 


INCLUDED 




















CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 


FREE ... «to introduce TRAY DEC- 
ORATING for classroom use we offer a sam- 
ple painted 12” metal tray, (ready to be 
decorated) in red, green, white, — black, 
bronze or silver; 14 designs and directions 
simple enough for children. Postage and box- 
ing $1.00. Write for Art Supply Catalog. 


Metals, Wis. 








Two Rivers, 


McGivern 


, BETTER READING 


Easy to Use * Lowest Cost + Portable 
q RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direet 
rez ading rate calculator. 8'4" long, 
—— 2', Ibs. Complete with study man- 
s < ual, carry-case carton . . apg 

rg “> EYE-SPAN TRAINER —P’lasti 
AVR Improves visual speed, ¢ 


Rateometer ~ practice items, manual, « 


Susie 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. T, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago! 
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Latest Books 


Eastern Lands 

Eastern Lands by R. O. Hughes and 
C. H. W. Pullen is a fusion text in the 
Social Studies for junior hirh school 
students. It combines history, geog- 
raphy, civics, and economies in order 
that the student may understand the 
relationship of the subjects. Thru a 
generous use of pictures, many in 


color, the student is taken on a fasci- 
nating trip thru the whole Eastern 


Hemisphere. It is a pleasure to read. 

The text has a wealth of activities at 

the end of each Unit. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
Boston 8 


Health Elementary Science 
Health Elementary Science is a new 
basal series for grades 1-6. They are 
most attractively prepared science texts 
for the early grades with many draw- 
ings to tell the story along with the 
reading matter. Herman and Nina 
Schneider from years of experience in 
teaching have succeeded in blending 
together science, social studies, health, 
and citizenship. A glance at the table 
of contents for each grade level shows 


50 Beacon St., 
List price $4.08 


subject matter to interest children in 
the world about them. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 


Ave., Boston 6 


Man in His World 
Harlan H. Barrows, 
and Clarence W. Sorensen, the authors 
of the series, Our Big World, The 
American Continent, Old World Lands, 
and A World View, have revised these 
texts for intermediate grades and 
junior high schools, bringing them up- 
to-date in statistics, names, factual 
data, and changes in political scenes. 
The Man in His World series is con- 
cerned with people and the reasons for 
their different ways of living. 
Silver Burdett Co., New York 


edith Putnam, 
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Few things in this world are so 
| abysmally empty as a school house late 
}at night, or during vacation periods, 
| With children missing the building has 


| lost its soul. 
| 
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A Nature-Study Game can be 
made in class by putting different 
| kinds of leaves under thin paper. 
Rub over the surface with the 
side of an unwrapped stick of 
CRAYOLA. The game is to guess 
| the name of the plant or tree. 
Regular size CRAYOLA comes in 
boxes of 8 to 48 different colors, 
extra large size in 8 to 24 colors. 
For FREE Cravola-Craft book- 
let, write Dept. ST11. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
reps. in Wisconsin are 

L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 
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CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, Wes! 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Time to Read 


ell me, sir,” said the newspaper 
reporter, “how have you been able to 
de» te so much time to your business 
an. still acquire such a vast knowledge 
of vorld affairs?” 

imple,” said the business tycoon, 
“] ead every book I can get my hands 
on. 

it when do you find time?” 

, I just keep a pile of books on 
my Jesk,” was his reply, “and I open 
one » henever I’m on the phone and the 
pers I’m talking to says ‘Just a mo- 
meni, please.’ ” 


Mex still die with their boots on— 
but one boot is often on an accelerator. 


First thing to save for your old age 
is yourself. 


in modern education is 
but that 


The danger 
not that it is over-specialized, 
it is under-liberalized. 


Copy Cat! 


“Why did the foreman fire you?” 

Well, you know the foreman is the 
man who stands around and watches 
the others work.” 

“Yes, anyone knows that. 
did he fire you?” 

“He got jealous of me. A lot of the 
fellows thought I was the foreman.” 


But why 


Slightly Forgetful 

Professor: “Ahhhhhh.” 

Doctor: “Tongue looks all right but 
why the stamp?” 

Professor: “So that’s where I left 
ite 


» Arbitration? 

A steelworker’s wife, tired of wait- 
ing up for her husband, locked all the 
doors and retired for the night. Before 
long she heard a loud knocking on the 
front door. 

She opened the window and asked her 
husband where he had been spending 
the evening. 

“l’ve been at the Men’s Club. dear,” 
he began. “Telling the boys about the 
strike,” 

“Then you can go right back,” came 
the reply, “and tell them about the 
lockout.” 


Hitched 


A lecturer was giving a talk before 
a women’s club on life in Egypt, past 
and present. He mentioned how care- 
less some of the Egyptians were toward 
their wives, “Why, it is no novelty at 
all,” he said, “to see a woman and a 
donkey hitehed together over there.” 

“Come to think of it,’ volunteered a 
voice from the rear, “it’s no novelty 
in this country either.” 

* * * 


; ficiency can be defined as the art 
of vetting others to do things that you 
hate to do yourself.” 


A HAPPY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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Choral Reading 


How the beloved old poem “’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 
readers and according to reciting 
speed. This arrangement worked 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose “Night Before Christmas.” 
We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 
tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 

Pantomimers were sleeping children in 
pajamas and large flannel night- 
gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his 


cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed as mouse. 
All of these appeared on the stage 
when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
of chorus rattled castanets and noise makers 
= clattering hooves (with increasing volume). 
Nick bounded on stage suddenly, came 
ear down steps to audience, distributing 
lollipops to awe-struck, delighted children. 


Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually fly. 
Some boys cut these from cardboard and 
strung together by black thre¢ id. 2 boys be- 
hind curtain on either side of stage (after 
considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 
in mid air across stage 
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WHEN YOU'RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 








“I wonder ‘what’s playing’ “at. school 









today...” 












THE LIBRARY 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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When you choose Unit Tables 
choose American Seating 






Only American Seating offers you three 
















distinct, functional, stable, economical ‘ 
unit tables in a range of appropriate sizes. wy 
The sturdy, oval, twin steel standards 13 
( 


permit the student to get in or out with 
a minimum of chair-scraping noise; save 
valuable floor space by allowing a closer 
spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 











sanitary, one-piece, die-formed steel : 
. . . = 
book-box with pencil tray, and plywood : 
top—available with plastic surface. § 
The companion Envoy chair is de- : 
signed for good-posture sitting and best 
economy. 
No. 324. Lifting lid, with topm» 
usable in level position, or : 
conventional 10° slope. | | a 
a 3 eo 
] i ie 
i : 








No. 329. Open-front 


economy table, with 





No. 328. Has the famous, exclusive, 3-position top: 







10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, and other visual 






flat top. 






tasks; also level position for manipulative work, and 





group discussions, 









AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS f 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and : 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. § 






Experience makes our service convenient, 
time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 

stocks. Send for complete catalog. 








School Desks and Laboratory 
Chairs Equipment 

School Tables Chalkboards and 

Stadium Chairs Supplies 







FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 










Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 

Window Shades 








Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 












“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment, 


Exclusive distributor for 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 Barstow Street, South ¢ Eau Claire. Wisconsin 


chmecan Seating Company 














